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Teaching Procedures 


NE who has spent three decades 

in public education in America 
may gain some perspective of changes 
and developments which have both in- 
spired and plagued teachers and ad- 
ministrators in our elementary and 
secondary schools. 


The pendulum still swings from em- 
phasis upon content to emphasis upon 
method, from primary consideration of 
the pupil as an individual to emphasis 
solely upon his obligation to the social 
order, from a desperate effort to con- 
fine education to the transmission of 
the social heritage and conservation of 
old values to a no less determined at- 
tempt to make the school the spearhead 
in the drive for a new social order. 
Such recent devices as the socialized 
recitation, the project method, the 
child centered school, and the activity 
program have meant to some the aban- 
donment of planned organization and 
the elimination of teacher leadership. 
Such an absence of plan and program 
is, of course, not implied in these move- 
ments. Too many American educators, 
however, take the “either or” attitude 
when the “both and” view is required. 

When the pendulum of our educa- 
tional clock stops bobbling crazily from 
content to method, to pupil, to social- 
ization, to integration, and settles down 
to an even and well-balanced swing 
among the various essential elements 
in the preparation of our youth, then, 
and then only, will the hands point to 
steady progress and some of the lu- 
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dicrous characters and terms be erased 
from the confusing dial. 

One of the chief weaknesses in edu- 
cation today is our failure to perceive 
relationships. Pupil, teacher, environ- 
ment, content, method—all are essen- 
tial to successful education and must be 
kept in balance. The perception of a 
weakness growing out of a lack in one 
or another of the above elements has 
often led to its being singled out for 
overemphasis as the sine qua non of 
some new “-ism.” Teachers need a 
breadth of training, experience, and 
understanding of life which too few are 
privileged to acquire. Lack of perspec- 
tive, sense of relative values, and of 
balance lead to our “-isms,” “-ologies,” 
“projects,” and “activities,” which 
sometimes make us the laughing stock 
of laymen. Unlike the blind men of 
Hindustan, we might, if we would, re- 
move our blinders and get a complete 
understanding look at that powerful 
and serviceable beast called education. 

The symposium in this issue deals 
mainly with methods and devices which 
have been found effective by secondary 
teachers in California in many areas 
and subjects, but the reader will be 
struck with the fine understanding of 
the close relationship existing between 
content and method, with evidences of 
the fine teacher guidance and leader- 
ship that are developing these same 
qualities in pupils while there is com- 
plete avoidance of teacher domination, 
and with the absence of any evidences 
of the “either or” attitude. While this 
symposium deals with devices and 
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could hardly be expected to present a 
synthetic view of methods of secondary 
education, it seems to us that each spe- 
cial plan and procedure is in conscious 
harmony with the philosophy of teach- 
ing which comprehends the problem as 
a part of a well-organized whole. 


ib spite of possible abuses arising 

therefrom, standardization of pro- 
cedure is necessary, and those who feel 
they may be out of line with modern 
education because of the reduction of 
a considerable portion of the classroom 
procedure to routine should quiet their 
fears. Such organization of mechani- 
cal detail will avoid much aimlessness 
and sense of futility. It will make pos- 
sible a feeling of ease and will afford a 
comfortable basis for participation. In 
our complex society individual liberty 
can be secured only through the sinking 
to the subconscious level of routine 
practically all of the simple acts of liv- 
ing. In the same way standardization 
and routinization of much classroom 
activity will furnish a safe basis for 
liberty of thought and the exercise of 
inventiveness. The article, “Daily Par- 
ticipation Sheet, a Learning Aid,” by 
Joseph Burton Vasché, in the present 
symposium illustrates this type of pro- 
cedure. 

The advantages of standardization, 
with the exception of the one last 
named, have long been realized by some 
of our poorest teachers. While ac- 
knowledging the obvious advantages of 
standardization, however, often we 
have failed to guard against certain 
evils likely to develop—evils of over- 
mechanization and the substitution of 
the form for the substance of learning, 
the stifling of growth of both teacher 
and pupils, the exclusion of life situ- 
ations and relationships from the edu- 
cational experiences of our young 
citizens. 

In addition to those procedures 
which are properly susceptible to the 
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good American plan of standardization, 
the really live teacher will develop and 
use from time to time certain devices 
suited to the particular task at hand. 
These constitute no mere bag of tricks, 
no mere attention-getting legerdemain, 
but are based upon sound psychologi- 
cal principles. Read such articles in 
this issue as “Trigonometry as Read- 
ing and Composition,” by Frank B. 
Lindsay; “Teaching Devices for the 
Latin Class,” by Margaret S. Bliss; or 
“Method Is All-Important in Sex Edu- 
cation,” by Dwayne Orton; or almost 
any other contribution in this number 
of the JouRNAL for illustration of these 
principles. 

Another significant and gratifying 
characteristic of the devices and plans 
discussed by our contributors is the 
large part played by the pupils in set- 
ting them up and in executing them. 
Note particularly “The Teaching of a 
New-Type Science Class.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s article, “Cicero and 
Victoria Are Dead—Let’s Bury Them,” 
is unusually stimulating and illustrates 
the value of naturalness in writing. The 
procedure described therein is calcu- 
lated to call out 100 per cent of the 
student’s interest, intelligence, and co- 
operation in the improvement of his 
own command of the written word. 
While some teachers may consider his 
method almost dangerously informal, 
it does conform to the underlying prin- 
ciples of an excellent pedagogical de- 
vice and if adopted in its essential 
character should result in pupil jollifi- 
cation at the interment of much de- 
vitalizing drudgery in composition 
which is at least as dead as Polonius. 

We have made specific reference to 
but a few of the contributions in this 
number. This must not be taken as an 
indication that those not mentioned are 
less valuable or stimulating. For the 
sake of broadening your own perspec- 
tive we suggest that you read all of 
them—not forgetting first to read Mr. 
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Argo’s editorial orientation of method 
in terms of newer educational practices 
—and react vigorously, pleasantly, or 
otherwise in a letter to the editor of 
this publication. There is an old saying 
worthy of repetition here: “A wise man 
profiteth by the mistakes of others; a 
fool, scarcely by his own.” We would 
paraphrase this proverb in this manner : 
A good teacher profits by the experi- 
ences of others, a poor one often fails 
to plan his own. 

In this matter of the “how” of teach- 
ing, then, we may profit by these ex- 
periences and devices found successful 
by others if we will read and observe 
sympathetically, and adopt and adapt 
sanely. Particularly would we caution 
those who would use techniques pre- 
sented by others that they adapt as well 
as adopt. In reading all of these arti- 
cles, therefore, you will do well not to 
overlook the large part played by the 
original thinking of the teacher and the 
general enlistment of pupil cooperation 
in the development of teaching as well 
as of learning procedures. That teacher 
who is not an inventor of instructional 
ways and means can hardly expect to 
rise above the dead level of mediocrity. 
—J. Warren Ayer, District Superin- 
tendent, Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte 
High School District. 





Methods and Techniques 


DUCATORS have been seeking 

more effective methods of instruc- 
tion, and so, from time to time, various 
general methods have been advanced as 
solutions to our perplexing teaching 
problems. The socialized recitation, in- 
determinate assignment, the Morrison 
plan, the Dalton plan, and the project 
method have had their advocates at dif- 
ferent periods. But it is apparent now 
that there is no one method of teaching 
and that all methods must be related to 
the objectives to be realized by the pu- 
pils. This might have been learned long 


ago had it not been for the unfortunate 
facts that the close relationships be- 
tween philosophy of education, the con- 
tent, the methods employed, and evalu- 
ation have often been overlooked. 

Too frequently, methods of teaching 
have been emphasized apart from the 
philosophy of the school. The philoso- 
phy should be the determining factor 
in selecting the content and methods 
employed. Evaluation, in turn, should 
help the teacher determine the extent 
to which the purposes expressed in the 
philosophy are being realized. 

The philosophy of the school can 
best be stated in terms of desirable 
learnings or educational objectives. To 
be effective in influencing the selection 
of content and methods, the philosophy 
should be developed codperatively by 
the teachers. If the meaning and im- 
portance of these objectives are not un- 
derstood by the teachers, these pur- 
poses will never influence the selection 
of content and method. These objec- 
tives may be stated as understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes, skills, habits, 
and interests. At all times they should 
be interpreted in terms of what they 
mean for the pupils. 

Methods employed should depend to 
a large extent upon the type of learning 
to be realized. For example, different 
methods are employed in developing 
skills than in developing appreciations. 
Methods used in teaching punctuation 
are different from those which are of 
service in teaching the appreciation of 
a beautiful piece of literature. A dif- 
ferent method is used in developing 
skills in punctuation than in teaching 
spelling. A start toward understanding 
democratic principles can be obtained 
through literature, but democratic hab- 
its cannot be developed unless the pupil 
has a chance to live democratically. The 
development of critical thinking does 
not come from reading about it or out- 
lining the process. Rather it comes 
from having a real problem to think 
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about and carrying through the process 
of selecting evidence, weighing it, and 
forming tentative conclusions. In de- 
veloping social attitudes, group work of 
various kinds is essential, but drill is 
usually an individual or small group 
matter. Instead of one or two best 
methods, there are many methods de- 
pendent upon the learning to be realized. 

In addition to considering a philoso- 
phy, we must assure ourselves that the 
pupils themselves are understood be- 
fore the best methods can be deter- 
mined. Because the pupils vary greatly 
in ability, interests, and background, 
the objectives of the school cannot be 
realized by different groups and indi- 
viduals through the same methods. To 
achieve the same objectives different 
groups and individuals must have 
widely varying experiences. These ex- 
periences involve content, and different 
content requires different methods of 
presentation. A method effective for 
one group or individual may be rela- 
tively ineffective with other pupils. 
Certain forms of manual expression 
should predominate with some and oral 
expression with others. Some learn 
best by observing, some by reading, and 
others by listening. Certain methods 
may have been so abused by previous 
teachers that they become relatively 
nonfunctional. All this leads to the 
conclusion that each teacher should gain 
as complete an understanding of his pu- 
pils as possible so that he can employ the 
most effective methods. 


HERE are a few psychological 
principles that should guide the 
teacher in his choice of method. Unless 
the pupil can see the value in instruc- 
tion, it is ineffective. The pupil’s ac- 
tivity whether physical or intellectual 
must be purposeful to attain the desired 
objectives. 
Furthermore, pupils learn in terms 
of total experience. Parts can only be 
understood in their relation to the 
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whole. The arrangement of the various 
parts has much to do with their mean- 
ing and the meaning of the whole. Pu- 
pils should gain an overview, a general 
understanding of the unit, problem, or 
project before proceeding with the 
study of its parts. This overview must 
relate to the past experiences in such a 
way that it becomes a challenge to them. 
After this start, pupils study the vari- 
ous parts as individuals or groups. 
There are small group discussions, in- 
dividual study, and various types of ex- 
pression, and throughout the entire 
process there is a drawing of content 
from several fields with subject matter 
lines ignored. Following this there are 
summarizations, reports, and exhibits. 
The whole is now better understood as 
well as its parts. 

Pupils should also participate in plan- 
ning. Though the general plan or pat- 
tern should be carefully worked out in 
advance in line with the general phil- 
osophy of the school, teachers can make 
better adjustment of the curriculum to 
individual needs if pupils participate in 
selection of content and method. 

As not all the worthy educational 
experiences can be included in the cur- 
riculum, it is desirable that the study of 
any unit result in the formulation of cer- 
tain principles that can be employed in 
understanding new situations. The 
study may start with a problem but 
should result in the understanding of a 
principle that can be employed later. 

In our consideration of the choice of 
method, we must not forget the teach- 
ers. Their training and interests have 
much to do with the effectiveness with 
which they use certain methods. There 
is not one best method for all teachers. 
Most methods have their good points 
and all methods are the best methods 
when used at appropriate times and by 
teachers who know how to use them 
efficiently. — A. C. Arco, Principal, 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City. 

















Methods for Use With the 


Non-Academic 


N spite of our best efforts a certain 

number of boys and girls get into 
ninth and tenth grades with little or no 
mastery of the fundamentals of reading 
and writing. It seems to be true that 
while most of these boys and girls are 
below the normal level of intelligence, 
ranging from 70 to 95 I. Q., some of 
them are intelligent in matters not de- 
pendent on linguistic ability and are 
quite able to gather and interpret infor- 
mation from many sources about them 
other than the printed page. For these 
pupils ordinary academic courses based 
on reading and library research tend 
only to cause frustration and build up 
bad attitudes. In our school, therefore, 
we have determined to find ways of 
helping such boys and girls achieve the 
social values which we think of as the 
basic purpose of our social studies work 
through mediums other than reading. 

An ungraded group of such pupils— 


q By ANNA L. DAVIS 
KENNETH R. CUTLER 


pupils who were over age and who 
were markedly unsuccessful and un- 
happy in regular social science and Eng- 
lish classrooms — were placed together 
for the number of periods which they 
would normally spend in basic courses. 
No specific course of study was planned 
for this group. Two general types of 
activity were attempted. 


IRST, there were individual projects 

growing out of specific interests, 
hobbies, or future plans of the students. 
Although many of these individual 
projects have centered about occupa- 
tional interests of the boys and girls, no 
limitation as to choice of subject was 
made. The most essential thing seemed 
to be to get each pupil to start with some 
immediate interest. How to drive an 
automobile or truck; how to raise and 
train horses ; how to improve one’s per- 
sonal appearance through beauty cul- 





4 This symposium is best introduced by the two editorials which immediately pre- 
cede it. The first, written by J. Warren Ayer, gives a picture of the scope and 
purposes of the symposium, at the same time emphasizing that the proposals in- 
cluded herein must be only suggestive, for all methods must be adapted to the 
individual situation. The editorial by A. C. Argo makes an important contribution 
by showing the viewpoint of a progressive high school principal in regard to the 
problems of method. 
Articles in the symposium come from teachers at the junior high school, the high 
k school, and the junior college levels. Many phases of the curriculum are covered 
by the eleven articles which comprise the symposium. Authors of the articles are 
the following: Miss Anna L. Davis and Kenneth R. Cutler, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, Pasadena; Joseph Burton Vasché, Oakdale Union High School: 
Dwayne Orton, Stockton Junior College; Frank B. Lindsay, State Department of 
Education; Miss Margaret S. Bliss, Union High School, Huntington Beach; Miss 
Fanny E. Baggley, San Mateo Junior College; Manfred Mueller, San Francisco 
Junior College: Miss Jennie M. Sessions, Inglewood Union High School; Mrs. Gail 
Stoddard Butler, Pasadena Junior College; Miss Anita Risdon, Porterville Union High 
School and Junior College; C. B. Kennedy, San Diego State College. 
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ture ; making a collection of recipes for 
special occasions; a study of types of 
racing cars and the persons who drive 
them—these were among the centers of 
interests. 

Frequent opportunity for guidance 
has arisen through discussion of these 
interests. As much work in the funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, and spell- 
ing as possible has been included in this 
part of the work. Letter writing to 
various sources for information has 
been encouraged, the answers to these 
letters being most gratifying in many 
instances. Typewriters in the room may 
be used by the pupils to copy their let- 
ters or their note book materials when 
they have been written out. 


The class members have been urged 
to get information from other people, 
from the radio, and from any other pos- 
sible sources. Most of the reading done 
for these studies has been limited to 
profusely illustrated materials such as 
picture magazines, catalogs, advertis- 
ing leaflets, the simplest books possible, 
picture sections of the newspapers, and 
so forth. Under the drive of a real in- 
terest, however, some of the boys and 
girls have become impelled to read 
things they had never noticed before. 
One boy, who became most interested in 
a study of wild animals, came to school 
with a book about animals which he had 
found at home. He said to the instruc- 
tor, “Just think, that book has been 
around home all my life and I never 
realized how interesting it was.” 


The tangible results of these activities 
take many forms. Some of the pupils 
tend only to collect pictures, adding very 
little of their own work; others have 
made charts and illustrations of their 
own and have done illustrative craft 
work ; still others have made very credit- 
able written or typewritten reports. 

One boy, who had seemed especially 
dull in regular classwork, entered this 
group two semesters ago. The instruc- 
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q One of the problems in education 
most urgently needing attention is 
that of what we are to do with stu- 
dents in the “lower third.” An article 
such as this, therefore, which de- 
scribes methods of teaching particu- 
larly adapted to use with non- 
academic pupils, makes a real con- 
tribution. 


Miss Davis ‘has been a teacher in 
Pasadena junior high schools since 
September, 1927. Since 1932 she has 
been a full-time counselor in the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 
Both she and Mr. Cutler have had 
elementary school experience. Mr. 
Cutler has been teaching the “Un- 
graded Room” at Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School for the last two 
years. 





tor could not find anything that he liked 
to do except make maps. He was per- 
mitted, therefore, to make maps to illus- 
trate every possible problem that arose 
in the classroom. To our surprise his 
pride in being able to contribute maps 
which members of the class were glad to 
use in their work seemed to be the spur 
he needed. He began to participate in 
other types of work, and now in his 
third semester with the class he is choos- 
ing, of his own volition, problems which 
require reading and study. He is proudly 
turning out written reports of these 
studies which show remarkable im- 
provement in form and language usage. 


HE second type of activity has to do 

with those values to be gained from 
the sharing of ideas with others in a 
discussion of some topic of common in- 
terest. This discussion or group work 
has centered for the most part about 
problems of current affairs. The boys’ 
and girls’ gleanings from the radio and 
news reels at the movies, together with 
illustrated magazines and newspapers 
in the room, serve as a starting point. 
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The interest aroused in many of these 
discussions has made it possible to bring 
in related geography, history, or litera- 
ture. Last year discussion of the war 
in China brought about quite extended 
study of the geography and culture of 
the Orient. This fall the South Ameri- 
can countries were studied. 


These studies have been made pos- 
sible largely by the excellent codperation 
of our visual aids department. All the 
visual aids materials available — pic- 
tures, slides, and still films—have been 
used. Radio broadcasts have been used 
whenever possible ; however it is found 
that many of the broadcasts use a vocab- 
ulary which is too mature for this type 
of boy and girl. When book references 
have been needed, the teacher has done 
most of the reading and interpreting. 
The pupils’ part in this work has been to 
discuss and help interpret the materials 
that are presented. To an amazing de- 
gree through this use of visual aids and 
radio, rather than through printed text- 
books, it has been possible to help the 
students to become aware of and inter- 
ested in things going on in the world 
about them, to acquire information, and 
to discuss and share ideas about these 
things. 


NE of the principal objections to 

special classes has been that the 
boys and girls are excluded from nor- 
mal contacts and made more conscious 
of their handicaps. These pupils in our 
own school are with the ungraded class 
only two or three hours of their day. 
The rest of the day is spent in regular 
elective classes of their own choosing. 
Industrial arts, home economics, music, 
art, dramatics, and sometimes business 
electives are chosen. The boys and girls 
are also with regular physical education 
classes and with their regular home- 
room or conference groups. Many of 
the boys are interested in athletics, and 
they are encouraged to go out for intra- 
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mural sports with their regular groups. 
The home or conference group is the 
social center of the school. Training in 
leadership and opportunity for partici- 
pation in school activity comes through 
them. The material used for discussion 
in these conference groups has been de- 
veloped around social and personal 
needs expressed by the pupils them- 
selves. For this reason it seems especi- 
ally important that the members of the 
special group keep their regular confer- 
ence group identity. Personal and social 
needs for them are very like those of 
other students. In fact every effort is 
made to have these students feel that 
they are not set apart in any way—that 
they are represented in all of the activi- 
ties of the school and that they are ex- 
pected to contribute in any way they can 
to the good of the school. 

It is true that this work still savors 
too much of studying about interests 
rather than actually participating in 
those interests. At present a group ac- 
tivity which may become quite impor- 
tant is under way. The class has under- 
taken to landscape the area around the 
bungalow and redecorate the building. 
Our ambition is to have the individual 
studies give way to large units of group 
activity such as landscape work, flower 
culture, rock work, and craft work of 
many types. The social values, drills, 
and skills can be woven into these activi- 
ties just as effectively or more so than 
in the work as it has been carried on. 

While we are aware that our program 
needs much expansion of the type sug- 
gested above before it will adequately 
meet the needs of these boys and girls, 
our experiment has already convinced 
us that interest and some degree of suc- 
cess can be had for non-academic pupils 
through a loosely organized curriculum 
based on immediate interests and cur- 
rent problems—provided films, radio, 
and profusely illustrated materials re- 
place much of the formal reading. 











Daily Participation Sheet—A 


Learning Aid 


REQUENT comments come from 

teachers of core courses that co- 
ordination of activities is difficult under 
the new-type program of flexible and 
diversified learning experiences. 

This problem of codrdination has 
been solved successfully in Oakdale 
Union High School’s basic ninth-year 
course in Social Living through means 
of the “Daily Participation Sheet.” The 
Daily Participation Sheet is simply a 
student guide, which brings every day 
to every freshman basic information 
upon the unit under consideration, re- 
ports upon related activities in progress, 
and makes suggestions for development 
of problems, announcements of class 
and school events, and statements of 
class and individual member attain- 
ments. 

Preparation of the sheet takes teacher 
time and thought, but once the process 
is organized publication is simplified. 
The sheet is edited each day by one 
of the three course instructors, each 
instructor usually following through 
publication for an entire course unit. 
An overview of the unit, with its tenta- 
tive points of consideration and its time 
allotments, usually makes it possible for 
the informational sections to be pre- 
pared in series of from two to five, leav- 
ing completion of notes and announce- 
ments a daily task. 

The Daily Participation Sheet is a 
mimeographed sheet, taking sixty-six 
single-spaced lines, topped by a stand- 
ard well-balanced heading, and pub- 
lished on 9 x 12 newsprint or so-called 
“scratch paper.” Every effort is made 
to keep the sheet attractive, with neat- 
ness and arrangement and clear print- 
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4 By JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 





q Here is a teaching device which 
should be welcomed by teachers of 
social studies—by other teachers, too, 
for that matter, if they use some sort 
of unit procedure. The guide sheet 
described herein offers great oppor- 
tunities for codrdination of activities 
in any new-type class. Mr. Vasché 
will be glad to mail a copy of the 
“Daily Participation Sheet” to anyone 
sending him a stamped, self- 
addressed, legal-sized envelope. 

Mr. Vasché is director of guidance 
in the Oakdale Union High School, 
Oakdale. He has been a frequent 
contributor to the “Journal” and other 
professional journals. 





ing the rule. The cost of the sheet is 
meager—one stencil and a few cents’ 
worth of newsprint each day. 

Each afternoon at the same time the 
stencil prepared by the instructor for 
the following day’s participation sheet 
is handed to the student mimeograph 
operator, who prints 250 copies, enough 
for students in the six Social Living 
sections. Then, before school, each in- 
structor obtains sufficient copies for use 
by his own section, These are dis- 
tributed by student committee members 
at the beginning of the day’s meeting, 
studied by the pupils, and usually fol- 
lowed by brief discussion of points 
needing clarification. The student then 
retains the sheets in his notebook-file, 
keeping them arranged in numerical 
order for later reference use. Surplus 
copies of each issue are filed in the 
standard four-drawer steel filing cabinet 
which is part of the Social Living lab- 
oratory furnishings. Students who are 
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absent or who wish duplicate copies 
know where they are to be found and 
help themselves. 


— the standpoint of codrdina- 
tion of student learning experi- 
ences, it is interesting to note that the 
sheet regularly weaves together in 
clearly defined terms these phases of 
the program: basic unit learning mate- 
rials; mechanics, including listing of 
functional grammar problems; expla- 
nations of writing and speaking proj- 
ects ; presentation of words for vocabu- 
lary study and spelling; suggestions 
for Readers Digest, other magazine, 
newspaper, and leisure-time book read- 
ing; recommended radio programs and 
motion pictures; ideas for voluntary 
local and foreign correspondence of 
the various types; details of class and 
school organization and of the plans 
and progress of all student activities ; 
explanations of course undertakings 


such as excursions, programs, parties, 
entertainment of guests, et cetera; cur- 
rent events ; and other items of general 
group interest. 

The sheet is written in clear, defi- 
nite, understandable language, yet every 
issue retains an air of informality which 
serves to maintain pleasant feelings be- 
tween students and instructors and 
respect for the work of the course. 

To the Social Living program at 
Oakdale Union High School the Daily 
Participation Sheet stands as the base 
upon which the program pivots. It 
serves to guide all learning experiences, 
to maintain group spirit at high level, 
to stimulate student participation in 
class and school activities, and in gen- 
eral to lead the individual freshman into 
an active vital place in the school organi- 
zation. The sheet is received each day 
with enthusiasm and is contributing 
immeasurably to the success of the 
program. 


“Your Speaking Voice”: A Review 


It is undoubtedly true that a person is judged more by how he speaks than by 
how he looks. Harrison Karr, in his book, Your Speaking Voice (Griffin-Patter- 
son Publishing Company, Glendale, California, 1938), reiterates this point con- 
vincingly and expresses the idea that the voice makes it possible for the per- 
sonality to “speak out.” But this instrument for revealing personality is often 
neglected or hampered by faulty technique. 

For those who would improve their speech, Karr presents simple, direct, 
and practical helps. Monotonous, constrained, nasal, and other common voice 
defects are analyzed, and means of improvement are suggested. Proper breathing 
is stressed and the technique of correct breathing so simplified that the most 
inexperienced person could benefit from the discussion. Resonance, a phase of 
speech study often neglected by authors, is dealt with clearly and fully. 

Quotations from artists of stage, screen, and radio, as well as from leaders 
before the public, make timeliness a keynote. Their favorite exercises lend sig- 
nificance to others that are included. The practice materials, for the most part 
selected from classical literature, should add to the deepness and richness that 
must be developed within the individual who would obtain a pleasing and dis- 


tinctive voice. 


Establishing the voice as the most important means of revealing self, the 
book gives understandable, sound, and thorough methods for improving this 
tool of expression —ELizaBetH Goupy, Director of Radio Education, Los An- 


geles County Schools. 











Method Is All-Important 
In Sex Education. ¢1¥ pwavne orton 


ROBLEMS of technique and 

method are important in all fields, 
but in few places are they more sig- 
nificant than in teaching the new type 
course in men-women relationships to a 
mixed group. Four years ago when the 
author “stuck his neck out” to assist the 
thinking of Stockton Junior College 
youth in sex-relations, problems of 
method seemed to loom larger than 
problems of content. 

Religious bias, for example, projects 
itself into few areas of living with the 
force that it employs on questions of 
sex-conduct. This factor places a high 
premium on clarity of presentation, tol- 
erance in class discussion, and the de- 
velopment of attitudes which will be 
understood at home. The veil of taboo, 
which in many homes has shrouded 
“sex talk,” makes it necessary for class 
procedure to be on a high plane of dig- 
nity without prudery. Inasmuch as 
clandestine spicy stories and tabloid 
literature make up the major back- 
ground which many students have in 
sex education, it is essential to achieve 
frankness without vulgar suggestion. 

Because of the peculiar features in 
the content of a sex education course, 
the instructor carefully defined his 
range of activity in four major areas, 
(1) to provide the syllabus, (2) to 
keep the discussion moving construc- 
tively on the issues of the unit being 
studied, (3) to summarize and empha- 
size the results of the group thinking, 
and (4) to encourage positive individ- 
ual thinking on the part of each stu- 
dent. 


The syllabus prepared for this course 
presents seventeen topics in the fol- 
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q Probably those who hesitate to 
teach a class in sex education of the 
type described here do so largely 
from a feeling that they know not how 
to teach rather than that they know 
not what to teach. And probably 
those who have succeeded with such 
a class have done so because of the 
manner in which they taught rather 
than because of the content of their 
course. This being the case, and the 
author of this article implies that it is, 
method becomes a prime considera- 
tion in the teaching of such a class. 
In the third paragraph of this article, 
Dr. Orton lists four procedures he 
found helpful in the sex education 
class which he taught, and in the 
balance of this brief article he elabo- 
rates somewhat on each of these 
techniques. 

Dr. Orton is principal of Stockton 
Junior College. Before the present 
junior college replaced the College 
of the Pacific’s General College, he 
was dean of the latter institution. 





lowing order: (1) Social Conscious- 
ness, (2) Friendship, (3) Meaning 
of and Skill in Courtship, (4) The 
Meaning of Love, (5) Selection of a 
Mate, (6) The Social Significance of 
Marriage, (7) The History and Types 
of the Family, (8) Contemporary 
Forces and the Family, (9) Eugenics 
and the Family, (10) Engagement— 
The Educational Period, (11) Engage- 
ment—Preparation for Marriage, (12) 
Wedding and Honeymoon, (13) Mar- 
riage Adjustment — Positive Factors, 
(14) Marriage Adjustment — Prob- 
lems, (15) The Home, (16) Children, 
(17) The Family Pocketbook. 
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Each topic is presented to the stu- 
dent in the form of a series of practical 
thought-provoking problem-questions 
and a list of readings. Students are re- 
quired to write up critically two of the 
questions and report on the reading. 
The section on Meaning of and Skill in 
Courtship is reproduced as a sample of 
the method used. 


Courtship and Love: (a) Meaning of 
Courtship; (b) Skill in Courtship. 
Readings: 

1. Popenoe, Paul, Modern Marriage, Ch. 
III, pp. 80-112, “How.” 

2. Groves, E. R., Marriage, Ch. VI, pp. 
75-95, “The Meaning of Courtship,” Ch. 
VII, pp. 95-118, “Problems of Court- 
ship.” 

3. Groves, E. R. and G. H., Wholesome 
Marriage, Ch. III, pp. 40-62, “Court- 
ship.” 

4. Groves, E. R. Social Problems of the 
Family, Ch. VII, pp. 106-120, “Court- 
ship.” 

5. Sadler, William S., Piloting Modern 
Youth, Ch. XXVII, pp. 305-314, “Court- 
ship and Marriage.” 

6. Royden, A. Maude, Sex and Common 
Sense, Ch. IX, pp. 171-183, “The Need 
for Sex Chivalry.” 

7. Exner, Max J., The Question of Pet- 
ting, pp. 3-22. 

8. Elliott, Grace Loucks, and Harry Bone, 
The Sex Life of Youth, Ch. IV, pp. 
62-72, “Petting.” 

9. Wembridge, Eleanor Rowland, “Petting 
and the Campus,” Survey, July, 1925, 
54 :393-5, 412. 


Problems: 


1. Do you perceive any differences in 
courtship today and the courtship of the 
nineteenth century about which you 
have read?—or of the “Old South”? 

2. How can the “high cost of courtship” 
be met without loss of masculine pride 


and respect? 
3. What do you think of the following 
statement: “Courtship .. . is a testing 


of the personality which is brought out, 
to determine whether it will wear 
well”? 

4. What do you think of the following 
advice to one who is courting: “Try 
to see your prospective mate under or- 
dinary conditions as much as possible, 
with the same sort of judgment you use 


in buying a suit or making an invest- 
ment” ? 

5. Criticize the following: “Some women 
spoil the fun of love-making by taking 
away the male’s opportunity to pursue.” 

6. Explain: “Courtship thrives on doubt 
and suspense.” 

7. How much of his or her past experience 
should the courting individual reveal to 
his or her lover? 


8. A young man has been going with a 
lady who is deeply in love with him. 
He feels an affection for her and al- 
though they have often discussed their 
ideas of marriage and a home in a gen- 
eral way, he has never asked her to 
marry him. Several months after they 
started going together he feels his af- 
fection growing cool. She seems to 
sense his changed attitude and, in an 
attempt to hold him, does things to sug- 
gest that they are intending to be mar- 
ried. Discuss the attitude of the lady 
and state what the man should do. 


The attitude toward the readings en- 
couraged in the course may be shown 
by quoting from the introduction to the 
syllabus : 


1. The material suggested in the reading 
lists is varied. Some of the attitudes taken 
by some authors are quite conservative; 
others present a liberal point of view. A few 
of the authors are doubtful about present 
forms of marriage and family institutions. 
Some of the authors write with a scientific 
attitude and attempt only to present facts. 
Several of the authors are interested in pro- 
moting certain attitudes toward marriage and 
related phases of men-women relationships. 
Most writers on the list believe in traditional 
institutions and attitudes in this field. 


2. The student is expected to exercise dis- 
crimination in accepting the viewpoint of any 
author or group of authors. If a writer’s 
views set forth in a publication disagree with 
the student’s home training and the belief of 
the student’s parents, the student should not 
blindly accept or reject one or the other. 
The instructor will discuss certain principles 
of critical reading and the student should 
develop ability in forming his own conclu- 
sions. 


3. In offering the reading lists the instruc- 
tor does not endorse any of the books. The 
readings are given the student to furnish the 
opportunity to get a background of theory 
and contemporary practice which is essential 
in making his own personal adjustment. 
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In keeping the course on the desired 
level of seriousness and interest, it is 
necessary to handle carefully certain 
psychological problems; for example, 
because sex interest easily descends to 
a consideration of the abnormal, an at- 
tempt is made to direct all discussion 
toward positive attitudes and construc- 
tive principles. The questions through 
which the instructor “guides” group 
thinking are always phrased in such a 
way as to lead to normal developmental 
situations and problems. 

Early in the course it is understood 
that group discussion is the only method 
to be used. Lecturing is outlawed. 
There is no “preaching”! Students are 
encouraged to talk frankly and fear- 
lessly but always within bounds of rea- 
son and a background of experience or 
good reading matter. No one is ridi- 
culed for his views. The contribution 
of all is earnestly desired. 

In developing summaries, the major 
concern is to organize the students’ 
views into clear statements and to help 
each member see the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement present in the 
group. The summary also serves to 
mark off the steps in the progress of 
the study in such a way as to preserve 
the unity and continuity of the whole 
course. 

Individual thinking is encouraged at 
all stages and through all activities of 
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the course; however, group thinking 
procedure keeps the student aware of 
the social implications inherent in pri- 
vate thinking and personal action where 
sex matters are concerned. 


HE most significant aspect of this 

adventure in group thinking cannot 
be set forth in a short symposium ar- 
ticle. It can only be caught by partici- 
pating with a group of young people 
who are earnestly and reverently striv- 
ing to develop social competency in this 
area of human living. The methods de- 
scribed herein for teaching such a 
course are not perfect. In our own 
class we found some flaw in the pro- 
cedure at each meeting, but these tech- 
niques did make for success in a mixed 
group considering this difficult prob- 
lem of men-women relationships and 
so are probably worth passing on to 
others who may find them of use ina 
similar situation. It is to be hoped that 
there will be increasing need for tech- 
niques adapted to the handling of this 
type of instruction, for no observer can 
leave a series of such meetings without 
realizing that modern youth needs help 
in working out sex problems and that a 
brighter future for the American home 
is in the offing if education will bring 
out and make active the fundamentally 
fine “stuff” for good living which is in 
modern youth. 


Report on the N.Y.A. Is Published 


The Advisory Committee on Education has announced the publication of 
a report, entitled The Nationa! Youth Administration, by Palmer O. Johnson 
and Oswald L. Harvey. (Price, 15 cents; 121 pages. Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 

The study by Johnson and Harvey reviews the student aid, youth work 
projects, and other programs of the National Youth Administration. In their 
summary chapter the authors conclude that “through the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities to the underprivileged, the Youth Administration has un- 
covered a reservoir of competent youth desirous of continued education for 
whom almost no provision has been made in the past. It has demonstrated 
the possibility of providing educational opportunities at small cost which have 
proved of considerable advantage to the youth and to the institutions involved. 
And... it has increased school and college enrollments by 300,000 to 400,000 
without sacrificing quality to quantity.” 


~wy- 
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Trigonometry as Reading 
And Composition 45, mancs.umosay 


HE preoccupation of secondary 

school teachers of mathematics at 
the moment with the reorganization of 
demonstrative geometry to promote 
“acquaintance ‘with the nature of proof’ 
and a familiarity with ‘postulational 
thinking’ ’* it is to be hoped will not 
distract their attention completely from 
significant values of other areas of ele- 
mentary mathematics. Important as it 
may be that a pupil understand the na- 
ture of deductive proof, instructors 
should remember that “the proof is then 
an obituary notice on a praiseworthy 
statement”? and endeavor to promote 
pupil progress in mathematics in accord- 
ance with Hogben’s remark, “size lan- 
guage is not a language of reflection 
but a language of participation in the 
world’s work.”* A too generally neg- 
lected opportunity for assisting stu- 
dents to achieve facility in mathematical 
analysis of a kind directly serviceable in 
many situations is the semester course 
in plane trigonometry offered in senior 
high school and junior college. 

Some possibilities of this subject 
were brought to the attention of the 
writer by his experience as teacher of a 
large class of pre-engineering students 
at the University of Minnesota. Since 
the majority of freshman engineers 
enter classes in algebra, a single section 
of trigonometry was scheduled for the 
autumn quarter. At the close of regis- 
tration for this particular term ninety- 
five students were enrolled, of whom 
forty-eight had failed in the subject one 


1 Harold P. Faweett, ‘“‘The Nature of Proof,”’ 
p. 6, Thirteenth Yearbook, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1938. 

2 Lancelot T. Hogben, Mathematics for the 
Millions, W. W. Norton Co., New York, 1937, 
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p. 88. 
8 Ibid., p. 91. 





4 The devices suggested in this ar- 
ticle for teaching a beginning course 
in trigonometry. we are told by the 
author, are applicable in senior high 
school or in junior college. They are 
noteworthy in two respects: first, they 
show how certain techniques of 
teaching may simplify trigonometry 
until it becomes largely a matter of 
reading and arithmetic; and, second, 
they demonstrate a method of teach- 
ing which proved successful with a 
class of ninety-five students, half of 
whom were repeaters. 

Mr. Lindsay is assistant chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education. He 
writes this article, however, not as 
a member of the state department, but 
as a mathematics teacher, for prior to 
the present year he was chairman of 
the Division of Engineering and 
Mathematics at San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College and had taught 
mathematics at the University of 
Minnesota. 





or more times. The presence of so great 
a number of students with unfortunate 
previous experience in trigonometry 
rendered inappropriate a development 
of topics which might have been ade- 
quate for those attempting the subject 
for the first time. Also, the size of the 
class required it to meet in a lecture 
room where the blackboard space, im- 
mediately behind a fixed desk, was lim- 
ited to ten lineal feet. Obviously, ordi- 
nary classroom procedures could not be 
employed. Engineering students require 
for success in future courses no mere 
casual acquaintance with trigonometric 
functions but thorough familiarity with 
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operations involving their employment 
under every variety of circumstances. 
The effort had to be made, then, to de- 
vise a novel approach which might 
prompt every student to further inquiry 
and individual learning. 


ACH beginner in trigonometry was 

assigned to a student who was re- 
peating the course. The repeaters, it 
was explained, doubtless knew the fun- 
damental definitions of trigonometric 
functions and the use of tables of loga- 
rithms and the slide rule. Their respon- 
sibility was to instruct beginners in 
these details when occasion arose. On 
the other hand it would be the business 
of beginners to prevent repeaters from 
again making the mistakes, probably 
due to confusion in the organization of 
their problem solutions, which ac- 
counted for their regretted continuance 
in the course. Consideration of proce- 
dures for resolving perplexing situa- 
tions occupied class meetings. Oppor- 
tunity for conference outside of class 
time, of course, was arranged. 

A considerable number of “written” 
(or stated) problems were first re- 
viewed. Exercises in the textbook were 
liberally supplemented by mimeo- 
graphed “borrowings” from other 
works. The students soon perceived that 
primarily the statements of situations 
only involved careful reading, the rec- 
ognition of subject and predicate, and 
the addition of a small list of semi- 
technical terms to one’s vocabulary. Un- 
derstanding “the English” in which the 
situations were phrased, the class mem- 
bers sketched rough drawings to illus- 
trate the essential circumstances. The 
known, or given, distances and angles 
were listed as well as the quantities to 
be found. 

At this point, the three fundamental 
ratios—for convenience labelled sine, 
cosine, and tangent—were introduced 
by reference to the right triangle. Their 
extension to angles of any size immedi- 
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ately followed by recalling positive and 
negative signs conventionally attached 
to ordinates and abscissae in the four 
quadrants. (The theorem of Pytha- 
goras established the positive nature of 
the radius vector, or hypotenuse, since 
negative lines were squared in its deter- 
mination.) Returning to the problem 
sketches, the class discovered trigono- 
metric ratios between known and un- 
known parts. This was the only place 
where trigonometry actually came into 
the problems, it was explained, for the 
remaining steps in solutions involved 
merely simple algebra and arithmetic. 


Students found that the seeming va- 
riety of problem situations reduced to 
seven oft-repeated types which could be 
represented in a third way—besides the 
English statement and graph—usually 
as two simultaneous linear algebraic 
equations. (Of course, sin 45° or tan B 
were seen to be single quantities like 
xand y.) After the situations were for- 
mulated in simple equations, they could 
be dealt with by familiar operations of 
ninth-grade algebra. Indeed, trigono- 
metrical problems rarely involved any 
but the simplest processes—transposi- 
tion, substitution, and the like. When 
the quantities desired had been found 
in terms of functions of known angles 
and lengths, their numerical equivalents 
were inserted. Retention of quantities 
in general terms to this point was found 
distinctly advantageous since certain 
ones often cancelled out of the final ex- 
pression. After the necessary arithme- 
tic operations were performed—usually 
by slide rule or logarithms to avoid 
tedious multiplications and divisions— 
the numerical result was noted on the 
drawings to check the reasonableness of 
the answers. 

Reference has been made to seven 
type situations; these arose from con- 
sideration of the general (scalene) and 
right triangles that appeared in the 
drawings. A single triangle might have 
as known (a) two angles and a side, 
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(b) two sides and an angle, or (c) all 
three sides. In the first instance, un- 
known sides could be determined by the 
“law of sines,” which the class easily 
discovered. Triangles with three known 
sides required the development of the 
“cosine law” to determine their respec- 
tive angles. The same principle sufficed 
for complete solution in the case of two 
sides and the included angle being 
known. The “sine law” produced 


ambiguous results—two possibilities— _— 


when the known angle lay opposite to 
one of the two known sides. The re- 
maining typical situations involved ob- 
servations of two angles and a known 
base line in two right triangles. They 
yielded to manipulations of the tangent 
function, but further mathematical de- 
tails are not pertinent to the purpose of 
this article. 


HE important things learned by the 

class were three. First, natural situ- 
ations could be described in equiva- 
lent ways—by complete sentences, by 
graphic means, and by algebraic short- 
hand in which only three new “trigono- 
metric’’ functions (or relationships) oc- 
curred. Second, seven typical cases 
adequately accounted for seemingly di- 
verse circumstances of heights and 
depths where distances and directions 
appeared intricately entangled. The 
power to separate the essential mathe- 
matical figure from the accidents of par- 
ticular occurrences made for economy 
of thought which principally justified 
the learning of the subject. Only lazy 
people, the class was warned, could suc- 
ceed at mathematics, for unless one 
earnestly desired to reduce efforts to a 
minimum, one would not likely take the 
initial trouble to master the labor-saving 
devices which are the peculiar conven- 
ience of mathematical thinking. And 
third, these students came to appreciate 
that trigonometric solutions called for 
little in the way of new skills—mainly 
the recognition of three simple ratios or 


common fractions of line segments. It 
was mostly just reading, drawing, very 
elementary algebra, and arithmetic, of 
which few were in doubt and none 
afraid. Even looking up sines, cosines, 
and tangents in tables was nothing but 
a dictionary exercise, for .866 is merely 
the definition of sin 60°. 

Of course, a fourth feature possibly 
deserving mention was the discovery 
that these trigonometric functions be- 
come themselves machines for new in- 
ventions. The sines, cosines, and tan- 
gents of the sum or difference of two 
angles, equal or not, opened up a new 
world to the class in which these func- 
tions embarked on careers of their own 
that led to identities. With the factoring 
formulas of algebra and these newly 
forged instruments, students discovered 
they possessed powerful tools for re- 
ducing otherwise baffling equations to 
manageable forms. But that part of the 
story really belongs to the calculus class, 
two quarters later, when trigonometric 
identities came into their own. 


HILE the purpose of this article 
has been the exposition of a point 
of view and some simple devices for de- 
veloping trigonometry, someone may be 
curious about the students’ achieve- 
ments. The answer is, and this is a true 
story, that they nearly all lived more 
happily ever after for the duration of 
their undergraduate engineering ca- 
reers.* With the Major-General in the 
Pirates of Penzance they could sing: 
I’m very well acquainted, too, with matters 
mathematical ; 
I understand equations, both simple and quad- 
ratical ; 
About binomial theorem I’m teeming with a 
lot o’ news— 
With many cheerful facts about the square 
of the hypotenuse. 





4 Grade distribution of the forty-eight stu- 
dents who repeated Trigonometry: 


Course attempted Number of Grades 
”" 4 BCD 


previously students A F 
Once 33 is > 
Twice 12 :s's 2 3 
Three times 3 i - Se 








Teaching Devices for the 


Latin Class 


TEACH that much maligned sub- 

ject, Latin. I like it, and the fact 
that 75 per cent of my students who en- 
roll for the first year stay with it through 
the second year would seem to indicate 
that they find it worth-while. Today a 
second-year student said to me, “Mac- 
beth is easy for us seniors who have had 
Latin. We understand how Shakespeare 
throws his sentences together.” What 
pleasant words to the ear of the teacher 
who has held constantly that the only 
reason for studying Latin is improve- 
ment in English, a deeper understand- 
ing of our own tongue and greater fa- 
cility in using it! 

Of course in our Latin class we make 
the usual posters, picture books, Roman 
house, costumes; and the Latin Club 
gives a banquet and visits museums. 
These are all excellent activities, but 
they do not take the place of accurate 
and thorough study. I have found these 
five devices helpful in this latter ca- 
pacity : 

Notebooks for New Vocabulary. Use 
a notebook, not loose-leaf, bound at the 
side, one in which the lines carry across 
two pages. Divide the upper two-thirds 
of each double page into four unequal 
columns, the first and fourth being 
wide. Leave the lowest third for miscel- 
laneous comments. The page will look 
something like this : 


Latin Word Notes 
porto, are, avi, atus v. 1 
amicus, L............. n. mas. 2 
dux, ducis.. n. mas. 3 
pars, partis... n. fem. 3, i-stem 
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4 By MARGARET S. BLISS 





< Those Latin teachers who have felt 
some qualms in making of their 
classes a place where battering-rams 
and catapults are built and where 
picture books and posters are 
fashioned will appreciate Miss Bliss‘ 
contention that in the Latin class, 
even as it is taught today, there is 
place for accurate and thorough 
study. They will be interested, there- 
fore, in the five devices she describes 
herein for facilitating intensive study 
and drill. 

Miss Bliss teaches Latin and Eng- 
lish in the Huntington Beach Union 
High School. She writes: “Having 
taught Latin here in Huntington Beach 
for twelve years, I have a good many 
‘Latin alumni’ scattered over the 
world, who are my joy and pride, be- 
cause such a large proportion of them 
have made good. When they come 
back and say, ‘I don’t believe I could 
translate a page of Latin, but I'll never 
forget—this or that,’ I feel that our 
work together has had real value.... 
Perhaps several years’ teaching in a 
boys’ high school in China has helped 
me to understand the difficulties of a 
student who first tackles the job of 
learning a strange language.” 





Donald Duck will remind you that dur has 
short u although duco has long u. 

Legible, audible, invincible from ere or tre 
verbs, but portable, laudable, navigable from 
are verbs. 


Meaning | Related Words 
carry | import, porter, portable 
friend | amiable, amicable 

| bon ami (Fr.), amigo (Sp.) 

| leader | Il Duce (It.), duke 

| part | partial, apartment 








ae 
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Committee, two m’s, cum + mitt, persons 
sent to work together. 

Note c in conscious, science, etc., from scio. 

Drill on Useful Phrases. In another 
section of the notebook we record doz- 
ens of commonly used phrases, such as: 


Tibi gratias ago.......... I thank you. 

Quam ob causam........ For which reason. 

Deis inimicis...............The gods being 
unfriendly. 

Memoria tenebat ........ He held in memory. 


Rapid-fire drill on these phrases helps 
to overcome the tendency to think of a 
Latin sentence as so many individual 
words, each a separate mystery. It gives 
practice in the forms which never ap- 
pear in vocabularies. Twenty thor- 
oughly learned prepositional phrases 
are far more effective than rules that ad 
takes the accusative and ab the ablative. 
Ante auroram milites Romani ad castra 
venerunt illustrates five rules and gives 
practice in three declensions. 

Study of Word Families. One sec- 
tion of our notebook calls attention to 
related words and trains the student to 
distinguish between somewhat similar 
forms. Here, for example, we find: 

amo, amare....verb ..............to love 

amor, amoris..noun .... -love, affection 

amicitia, ae....noun ..............love, friendship 

amabilis, e......adjective ...... lovable 

amicus, i........ noun . ..... friend 

Inimicus, 1...... noun . . enemy 

Use of Skeleton Forms. The teach- 
ing of case endings and verb combina- 
tions may be done “functionally” till the 
cows come home, but the class will not 
be able to use them unless this func- 
tional introduction is followed by ade- 
quate drill. Fixing the mental image by 
writing is greatly aided by the use of 
skeleton forms for inflections. These 
are ruled sheets on which a skeleton con- 
jugation of a verb or declension of a 
noun or adjective may be written in. 
They may be run off on the mimeo- 
graph by the thousands and are very 
little more expensive than ordinary 
scratch paper. The ruled spaces should 
be large enough so that the completed 


page does not look crowded. Legible 
handwriting with pen or soft pencil 
should be insisted on. 

“The deadly parallel” can be used 
most effectively. A noun sheet ruled in 
ten columns across large mimeograph 
paper has space for a sample noun of 
each variation. The student arriving in 
class finds on his desk the blank form. 
On the blackboard is a list of five or six 
nouns. Henry must write the complete 
inflection of each in its correct column. 
If he does not recognize the difference 
between a consonant stem and an i-stem, 
or between a neuter third and a mascu- 
line second, that is too bad for Henry. 
After about the second trial he asks, 
“May I have a few of those noun sheets 
to practice on?” Of course he may! 

Parallel columns for verbs are also 
effective. The student who can take one 
typical verb of each conjugation and 
write the third person plural right 
across the page knows his verbs. I of- 
fered a box of candy last year for the 
best complete conjugations in parallel 
columns, written in class as a test, and I 
had so many perfect papers that I had 
difficulty in deciding which was the best. 

Oral Reading. 1 used to think, as 
still do many others, that reading the 
Latin aloud was a painful process, sel- 
dom worth the time. But I have re- 
formed! I am thoroughly convinced of 
its great value in developing habits of 
speedy comprehension. 

I read a new passage to the class, 
being careful to read slowly, with 
proper phrasing and expression, and re- 
peating if I see students beginning to 
look lost. After about half a page and a 
repetition of the reading if the passage 
had any difficulties, I gaily toss over- 
board all the theories of pedagogy and 
psychology and ask simple, direct ques- 
tions in English, which must be an- 
swered in Latin, using the exact words 
of the book. For example: 

“Who did this ?” 

“Publius et pater.” 
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“What were they doing ?” 
“Ambulabant et verba faciebant.” 
“With whom were they walking and 

talking ?” 

“Cum Marco et aliis amicis.” 

“Where were they ?” 

“In Foro.” 

Questions in Latin would be better 
theoretically, but this system works for 
even the slow students in first and sec- 
ond year. 

After the passage has been studied, 
the students read. If Henry pronounces 
correctly, divides the thought properly 
into word groups, and reads with 
smoothness and expression, he is not 
asked to translate. If no one raises a 
question, we go on, pausing only to clear 
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up difficulties or to call attention to 
points of usage. If, however, Henry’s 
reading does not show perfect compre- 
hension, I say, “I don’t believe you quite 
understand that. Better give it in Eng- 
lish.” When the passage is clear, Henry 
reads it again. 

Frequently we follow the plan of 
having one student read and another 
student translate. 

Not only does much oral reading train 
in comprehension, but I believe that the 
exact vowel quantities and unslurred 
consonants of Latin definitely carry 
over into better English enunciation. 
One does not hear lip-lazy, jaw-lazy 
slovenliness of speech from well-trained 
Latin students. 


“High School and Life”: A Review 


Students and practitioners in secondary education should put on their must 
list of books Francis T. Spaulding’s High School and Life (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1939; 377 pages, $2.75), a volume of the reports of the New York 
State Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education. It is 
no mere statistical and descriptive survey of conditions peculiar to one common- 
wealth. It demonstrates that the high school program must be grounded on the 


fundamentals of a democratic society. 


The Harvard professor and his seventeen associates estimate the effectiveness 
of secondary education in the state in preparing the student for everyday life by 
rating it by common-sense standards of social competence. Against these criteria 
the program was examined to determine its contribution to the abilities, the 
interests, the attitudes, the habits that boys and girls had when they left high 
school. In the light of the shortcomings exhibited by this judgment of the 
product, the study attempts to define the specific changes the state should make 
in its educational policies in order to insure a program calculated to lead to more 
vocational competence, better citizenship, and a more wholesome use of leisure 


time. 


This brief notice cannot begin to sketch the set-up of the study, to summarize 
its findings, or to recite its recommendations. Suffice it to say that the survey 
involved an extensive testing program of all the students in a large sampling of 
representative high schools; on the basis of this and other first-hand information 
a systematic appraisal of the qualities and attainments of leaving pupils was 
conducted. This appraisal showed the leaving pupils to constitute a group schooled 
in academic facts, cognizant of their citizenship rights, but unconcerned about 
civic responsibility, and not even awake to the immediate local and state prob- 
lems and issues which will shortly confront them as voters and taxpayers. Ap- 
parently the educational program had failed to acquaint boys and girls with 
pertinent knowledge about their chances to make a living, about the educational 
opportunities open to them after leaving high school, or about how to make a 
particularly discriminating use of their leisure time. 

Reorganizing and decentralizing the state department of education, modifying 
the Regents’ Examinations or omitting them, and adding five new services that 
will cost $20,000,000 annually in new funds and more than that sum in savings 
from suggested reorganization constitute the chief financial and administrative 
changes proposed.—Ernest Victor Hottts, School of Education, College of the 


City of New York. 
































Developing Personality in the 


Typing Class 


1TH the numerous social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems 
facing the world today, education has 
been definitely challenged of late re- 


garding the part it can play in helping a 


democracy relieve this chaotic condi- 
tion. The school, radio, and press, one 
and all, seem particularly conscious of 
their responsibilities. However, in or- 
der for these agencies to make any con- 
tribution whatsoever, each must be 
broken up into its component parts and 
each section must feel that same con- 
sciousness. In the educational field we 
must go clear down through the entire 
system—national, state, county, city— 
then to the school and finally to the in- 
dividual classroom with its particular 
instructor, for, educationally speaking, 
as in all other phases of development, 
the whole can be no better than the sum 
of its parts. 

Starting then with the classroom and 
looking at this whole problem from the 
viewpoint of the individual teacher, the 
author has set about to see what she can 
contribute in her own field—that of 
typewriting. Perhaps the reader will 
think it futile to attempt the solution of 
such gigantic issues in a particular class, 
especially in such a skill subject. But 
what a real challenge there is were we 
but to look for it! 


How can the study of typewriting 
contribute to the growth of a more com- 
pletely equipped individual, to one with 
a personality which will be both ready 
and willing to take a place in society and 
help in solving the problems that con- 
front it? In the first place typing prop- 
erly taught can give the individual a 
feeling of self-confidence, a sense of ad- 


q By FANNY E. BAGGLEY 





< In her article on methods of teach- 
ing typewriting. Miss Baggley is not 
interested with techniques for devel- 
oping skill in typewriting as much as 
she is in discussing methods which 
will serve to help the typing teacher 
in accomplishing those purposes of 
education which are concerned with 
behavior and personality. In other 
words, she is more anxious to show 
how she as a teacher can train her 
students in self-confidence and hab- 
its of accuracy and dependability 
than to demonstrate a scheme for 
increasing gross speed in typing. 

Miss Baggley is a member of the 
Commerce Department of the San 
Mateo Junior College, where she has 
been since August, 1937. In the past 
she has taught in the Ceres Union 
High School and in the Monterey 
Union High School. During summer 
sessions she has taught in Arm- 
strong’s College of Commerce, in the 
School of Swedish Applied Arts, San 
Francisco, and in the Heald College. 
One summer she spent doing re- 
search work at office machine com- 
panies in San Francisco. 





justment and well-being derived from 
the fact that he is making definite and 
ordered progress. It certainly trains him 
in concentration, patience, considera- 
tion, organization, and in punctuality, 
for in this subject there is no half-way 
point, the final product is either right or 
wrong. Typewriting can be more than 
a rather dull routine of finding keys on 
a mechanical device in order to produce 
copy faster and more legibly than by 
hand ; it can be an extremely rich expe- 
rience of developing an individual. And 
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among the first things that it does 
toward training him as an individual 
is the manner in which it teaches him 
self-control — self-control to a degree 
that enables him to master the machine 
rather than have it master him. 


Granted that typewriting can be 
adapted to serving as something more 
than a simple skill subject. By what 
methods can these greater purposes of 
the course be accomplished? Herein 
are presented a few techniques which 
the writer has found bring results. They 
are by no means affored as authorita- 
tive, however, but merely for what they 
are worth and in the hope that they may 
prove of benefit in helping others to 
make it possible for their students to 
realize the most from the typewriting 
class. Of course, one should not lose 
sight of the fact that any given tech- 
nique separated from the teacher who 
uses it is of little value. Be that as it 
may, perhaps the ideas here set forth 
may throw some light on the subject. 


HE first meeting of a class presents 

a real opportunity for the instructor. 
It can be either a time for the simple 
preliminaries of checking the roll, issu- 
ing texts, and assigning seats, or, on 
the other hand, the teacher can capital- 
ize on it by selling his subject to the 
class. Especially in junior college work 
is this latter procedure important. Here 
the student elects to take your course. 
Has he not the right to know what you 
have to offer him and what you are go- 
ing to expect of him? When this is defi- 
nitely stated in the first meeting, then if 
the student does not wish to submit him- 
self to that type of training or if he does 
not feel willing to meet the standards, 
he can change his program the first day 
rather than wait until it is too late to 
make a more profitable adjustment. In 
addition, the instructor puts himself in 
a better light—he has been fair by “lay- 
ing the cards on the table” immediately. 
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Then too, establish the standards at 
once. This makes for definite results 
from the very beginning while the stu- 
dent is eager and ambitious to approach 
a new subject. As the course is defi- 
nitely organized, to that degree will the 
student sense the organization and at- 
tempt to arrange his work and conduct 
himself accordingly, for a human being 
usually reacts according to his sur- 
roundings. 

How shall one establish the standards 
of the course? Shall they be superim- 
posed by the instructor? True, they can 
be. But psychology tells us that if they 
are established by analysis with the stu- 
dent so that he feels a participant in 
setting the standards, the instructor will 
have less difficulty in having them ad- 
hered to. Instead of saying, “This is 
what we shall grade on,”’ ask the student 
if he were an employer hiring a pros- 
pective employee by what standards he 
would judge him. It is interesting to no- 
tice that the students will respond with 
almost exactly the same qualifications 
that the instructor would require and 
with the added advantage of having the 
student feel he has shared in their es- 
tablishment.* 


Let us consider also for a moment 
the matter of rhythm in the teaching of 
typewriting. Rhythm assists the stu- 
dent to acquire that self-control which 
has already been praised as one of the 
outcomes to be sought from instruction 
in typing. Rhythm, the writer feels, de- 
spite the discussions pro and con re- 
garding its importance in teaching type- 
writing, does definitely develop a feel- 
ing of readiness and of self-confidence. 
If it does nothing else, it has served its 
purpose. 

A person becomes nervous and con- 
fused on a typewriter only when he can- 


1 For a detailed description of standards, 
progress, charts, and grading scales used at 
the San Mateo Junior College, refer to an ar- 
ticle by the author in Business Hducation 
World (Gregg Publishing Company), Janu- 
ary, 1939, p. 361-366. 
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not find the character he is looking for 
in time. Rather than racing, stopping, 
and stalling, would he not better slow 
down, relax, and take a rhythm that he 
could manage? To me, it seems that the 
first step in teaching relaxation and con- 
trol at a typewriter is to help the stu- 
dent find his own rhythm. This does not 
mean to keep all students at one pace. 
Rather it means to tap or call or count 
several rhythms by which the student 
can check himself and then, after he has 
checked, to let him choose the one he 
feels he can manage with confidence. 
Immediately he feels his own control 
point, his fear of errors is banished. His 
fear gone, he can now start work on his 
program of improvement. His founda- 
tion is laid. He is master of the situation. 


LD rhe -OPING a practical situation 
in the course is a procedure which 
will be of great assistance to the teacher 
if she wishes to make conditions favor- 
able for the achievement of those out- 
comes already suggested as derivable 
from the typewriting course. If, in- 
stead of taking the part of a student in 
a classroom directed by a teacher, the 
pupil is encouraged to treat the class- 
room as an office with himself the em- 
ployee and the instructor the employer, 
how much more value can be gained! 
Give the directions as they would be 
given on an actual job in a typical office ; 
then judge the work accordingly. Ask- 
ing the employee, “Is it mailable?”’ 
“Would you be willing to submit it to 
the president of the firm?” “How long 
did it take you to complete the job in 
acceptable business form?” rather than 
“How many words a minute can you 
type ?”’ seems to me much more effec- 
tive. The business man is interested in 
production rate rather than in gross 
typing rate. 
One of the most valuable lessons 
which a student can learn in typewriting 
is the fact that on a job he is paid for 


service, that for the first month or so he 
is practically a loss to the company em- 
ploying him. Make him realize how long 
it takes him to type one letter, how 
many sheets of stationery he uses while 
trying to get an acceptable copy, that 
business expects him to type six letters 
in a given time, not one letter six times, 
that if he repeats one job over and over 
he is taking time from something else 
which needs to be done. Make him 


. realize also that in a business situation, 


especially on his first job, he is not likely 
to have a private office where he can 
work quietly, but that he must accustom 
himself to constant interruption and do 
his assigned tasks besides. 

All these things and more can be tied 
up with his typewriting course to make 
the experience colorful and realistic to 
a degree that will relieve much of the 
nervous strain of the first day on the 
job. If we can make the classroom more 
closely resemble the actual situation, 
there will be much less need of adjust- 
ment, for again the student will have 
control of the situation. 

Summarize, analyze, measure, and 
evaluate the results of learning in the 
typing class. This the average teacher 
does, because he is interested in seeing 
what has been accomplished. Why not 
train the student to do the same thing? 
This can be done by training the student 
to keep records*—certainly this is one 
of the routines he will have to perform 
on the job; yet how often is this type of 
training overlooked! How many an 
employee loses a job merely because he 
cannot fill out an application properly ! 


In addition to teaching him to make 
neat and legible records and to keep 
them up to date, this work will also 
develop in him a sense of observation 
and analysis and will help him learn to 
criticize and evaluate his own work in- 
stead of depending on some one else to 
judge it. 

2 Ibid. 











Methods for a Large Class in 


College Science 


HE object of this brief paper is to 

describe certain instructional tech- 
niques in a course in problem solving, 
both those which have been found to 
be satisfactory and those which have 
proved unsatisfactory. The course cov- 
ers part of the material of physics and 
chemistry; it is intended as a review 
course for students who have had high 
school physics and also, preferably, 
high school chemistry, but who are not 
as yet prepared for the college curricula 
in physics, chemistry, and engineering. 
There is no laboratory. This is a three- 
hour course, lasting for one semester. 
Its chief objectives are (1) instruction 
in mental arithmetic, power-of-10 arith- 
metic, and slide rule; (2) instruction 
in simple quantitative relationships in 
physics and chemistry ; (3) instruction 
in correct handling of units and dimen- 
sions ; and (4) determination of the fit- 
ness of the student for future work in 
physical science. 

When the course was begun the ma- 
jor portion of the time was to be spent 
in solving quantitative problems and as 
much as possible was to be done with- 
out the use of algebraic formulas such 
as students frequently use in physics 
and for solution of Gas Law problems 
in chemistry.’ If assignments through- 
out the course are completely finished, 
the student solves about 300 problems ; 





1 This procedure was followed because it 
was felt that students would avoid thinking 
whenever possible and rely on formulas for 
obtaining answers. The instructor has found 
it possible to teach, and the students to per- 
form, the solution of problems without the use 
of formulas. Students at first heartily dislike 
this method but they soon feel, as indicated 
by their own comments, that no harm is done 
to them by the process. For excellent stu- 
dents it is permissible to accept solution of 
problems by means of conventional algebraic 
methods. 
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q By MANFRED MUELLER 





4 The interesting feature about this 
article is the change in teaching 
method which Dr. Mueller found it 
necessary to make when confronted 
with a class of eighty when he had 
previously concluded that thirty was 
the maximum number of students he 
could handle in this particular class. 
The adaptations he made solved the 
problem of handling a large class and 
resulted, he believes, in techniques 
that were an improvement on the old 
methods regardless of the size of the 
group in which they might be used. 

Dr. Mueller is an instructor in sci- 
ence at the San Francisco Junior 
College. During his four years of 
teaching there, he has become very 
much interested in the problem of 
teaching students who lack a satis- 
factory background for the ordinary 
work in college physical sciences. 
Thus his whole teaching load is now 
composed of courses devised for stu- 
dents facing specific individual prob- 
lems. Before coming to San Francisco 
Junior College, Dr. Mueller was a 
teaching assistant at the University 
of California. 





he is given opportunity for solving 
some 500 more at his own leisure or in 
conjunction with later work in the col- 
lege. 

In the first semester of instruction in 
this class in problem solving, thirty- 
seven students completed the course. 
An elementary physics text was used 
as a source of problems and reading 
material. Additional problems were 
presented in mimeographed form. The 
major part of the class hour was spent 
in discussing the assigned problems 
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handed in on that same day, so there 
was little time for general discussions. 
When material was not well treated in 
the text, class time was cleared for dis- 
cussions, particularly for sections de- 
rived from chemistry. 

Not a great deal of material was com- 
pleted during this first semester, and at 
the end of the course the students ex- 
pressed a wish for more material in 
chemistry. On the whole the students 
were Satisfied with the instructional 
methods as used for this size of class, 
but there was room for improvement. 
It was felt that much improvement 
would result if the students had in- 
structional material available which 
was adjusted more satisfactorily to the 
prevailing instructional methods. 

Since there is no book which treats 
sections of material from both physics 
and chemistry with a major emphasis 
on solving quantitative problems, and 
that by nonformula methods, the in- 
structor felt it advisable to prepare the 
material himself. This resulted in a 
complete 230-page mimeographed man- 
ual. It contained all instructional ma- 
terial except discussions of those ele- 
mentary facts which students who have 
had some physics and chemistry should 
know. No formulas were given, except 
those dealing with kinetic energy. 

The manual was available for the 
second time the course was given. 
Other techniques remained essentially 
as in the preceding semester. Class 
time was spent in solving some of the 
problems for the current assignment, 
and some time was also spent in solv- 
ing problems illustrative of the next 
assignment. Little time remained for 
general discussions and lectures. Ex- 
aminations were given bi-weekly and 
were of thirty to fifty minutes in dura- 
tion. Since there were forty-nine stu- 
dents who completed the course, an- 
swering all questions asked by students 
became rather an acute problem. Work 


progressed slowly on account of the 
techniques employed. 

At the close of the class, students 
were requested to answer an anony- 
mous questionnaire. They were asked 
to be critical and honest in their com- 
ments, and apparently they were. The 
summary of the questionnaire and their 
voluntary written comments was highly 
informative. So far as class techniques 
were concerned, it was discovered that 
students wanted (1) more lecture ma- 
terial at the beginning of each section 
of work; (2) complete solution of all 
problems assigned, to serve as illustra- 
tions of the instructor’s methods and 
to give them the satisfaction of know- 
ing whether their own solutions were 
right or wrong; (3) and more illus- 
trative problems on future assignments. 
They frequently commented that the 
class work already went too fast. They 
did not want the course extended for 
two semesters, but they wanted more 
subject-matter covered. They voted 
3 to 1 in favor of continued use of the 
nonformula methods. Match all this 
with the fact that the class hour was 
already completely filled and that illus- 
trative problems were included in the 
manual, though not in sufficient num- 
ber, and it is readily apparent why the 
writer recommended to the administra- 
tion that the future class size be held to 
thirty students. 


N THE present semester, the third 

for the course, there was time in the 
school program for the instruction of 
but one section of the class. During the 
registration days, however, it became 
obvious that more than thirty students 
would have to enroll in the course, and 
it was therefore agreed that it would be 
sensible to “open the gates” and dis- 
cover what could be done with a larger 
enrollment instead of a smaller one. It 
must be admitted that the situation was 
both amusing and challenging. Eighty 
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students were admitted to the single 
section and sixty-five of these will 
finish the course. It was obvious that 
revision of instructional techniques was 
in order. In the course of the first two 
weeks of the course the following 
changes of technique, therefore, were 
effected : 


1. Students were given a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of the semester assign- 
ments, this item thereby being elimi- 
nated from class time. 

2. A student assistant was obtained. 
It was his duty to take roll, distribute, 
collect, and record all paper work. 

3. It was decided to present to each 
student complete solutions of all as- 
signed problems. This was to be done 
by means of mimeographed sheets pre- 
pared by the instructor. The writing on 
these sheets has been done with a fine 
stylus in a script-print, rather than by 
typewriter. This required about thirty 
to forty-five minutes for each assign- 
ment. The mimeographed sheets are 
distributed to the students at the time 
their assignments are due. Their own 
papers are taken up, checked for com- 
pletion, recorded but not graded, and 
immediately returned to them by the 
assistant. The students then have an 
opportunity to compare their own work 
with that of the instructor for a few 
moments but are requested to let their 
studying go until later. Occasionally 
one of their problem sets is retained 
and carefully examined by the in- 
structor.? 

4. Examinations, five to ten minutes 

2 Students are not expected to return these 
answer sheets at the end of the semester. 
There are enough problems available in the 
manual that the instructor can vary the con- 
tent of assignments for a future class. As a 
matter of fact, however, the instructor is 
rather safe in relying on the students’ sense 
of fair play. They feel that they are getting 
a square deal and are inclined to codperate 
fully. They will sign a slip at the end of the 
semester agreeing to keep the mimeographed 


solutions to themselves or else return them to 
the instructor. But even if members of a 


future class do get their hands on an answer 
sheet, those students will soon enough realize 
that the grade in the course depends on the 
grades in the examinations and that this then 
naturally means they must study. 
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in length, are scheduled for each hour. 
These tests consist of a single problem, 
and the content of each examination 
covers the preceding day’s assignment. 
Students thus feel it necessary to study 
the mimeographed sheets in conjunc- 
tion with their returned papers. The 
examinations are graded carefully by 
the instructor and frequently lead to 
some important classroom discussions. 

5. Roll is taken by the assistant on a 
mimeographed map of the class. 

It should be noted that all of the 
changes of technique enumerated lead 
to a saving of time and that the use of 
the mimeographed solutions results in 
what may amount to considerable im- 
provement of instruction in problem 
solving. The time saved is used for 
brief lectures and for illustrating future 
assignments. Students still have class 
questions in abundance, but even for the 
large class these questions can now be 
handled in about fifteen minutes.* 

In answer to an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire the current class has ex- 
pressed itself as being very pleased with 
the mimeographed problem sheets, with 
the reservation that at times the prob- 
lems are not fully enough explained. 
They feel a little less like asking ques- 
tions in such a large class than they 
would in a smaller class, they admit, but 
the general tenor of their comments is 
so much more satisfactory than for the 
previous group of students that the in- 
structor feels that the average student 
in the course finds himself in a favor- 
able situation for learning the subject 
matter of the course. 


As a result of the questionnaire there 
has been a change in the seating ar- 
rangement, the poorest students being 
given the front seats, from which posi- 
tion students seem more likely to ask 
questions. The use of a series of bi- 
weekly reviews also has been begun. 


3 Students ask only about one-fifth the 
number of questions which they formerly 
asked. 
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An interesting variation of the answer 
sheet technique has been experimented 
with. The students were given their 
mimeographed sheets at the class meet- 
ing preceding the due date of the as- 
signment. The response to this change 
varied greatly, from sincere gratitude 
on the part of some to the plea from 
others that it be discontinued since it 
encouraged using the instructor’s brains 
instead of their own. For the balance 


of the term the sheets will be available. 


early to those who benefit from them 
and later for those who benefit most by 
doing their assignments without having 
temptation so close at hand. One of the 
students who declared that the change 
benefited him greatly explained himself 
as follows: He works the assignment 


problem by problem. His father has 
the solution sheet, and when an impasse 
is reached the father explains the tech- 
niques employed but gives away as little 
as possible. At the end of the process 
a complete comparison of the student’s 
work and the answer sheet is made. 

A striking demonstration of the effi- 
cacy of the new methods employed was 
obtained in two consecutive class hours 
in which the instructor reverted to the 
techniques of the preceding semesters. 
It was impossible to answer one-half 
the questions satisfactorily, students 
were restless, and the instructor was 
worn out at the end of the hour. He is 
sticking with his new techniques, thank 
you, and not particularly objecting to 
the size of the class. 


“Teaching and Scholarship”: A Review 


Teaching and Scholarship and the Res publica (The Pestalozzi Press, Berke- 
ley, 1938; ii +86 pages, $1.25) is the title happily chosen by Franz Schneider for 
his brief but challenging presentation and interpretation of the problems, obli- 
gations, and opportunities of the liberal arts college in our twentieth century 
democracy. As an idealist who depicts with trenchant realism the structure and 
processes of university education, the author does not hesitate to hold up before 
our eyes the weaknesses and the inadequacies of certain types of university 
teachers and their teaching. He discovers the source of these weaknesses, both in 
controlling vested professional interests and in the stultifying procedures of many 
university teachers whom he regards as congenitally blind to their sacred re- 
sponsibility and marvelous opportunity of kindling the fires of youth’s most 


ennobling interests and loyalties. 


The author fearlessly castigates the educational and social evils resulting 
from an exaggerated emphasis upon research and upon the exact sciences. Yet, 
however incisive his criticisms, he never surrenders his faith in the potential 
unlimited spiritual influence of the liberal studies. These he regards as the 
greatest of all instruments for the upbuilding of youth and the res publica. On 
the basis of twenty-four years’ experience as a university teacher, Professor 
Schneider is prepared to make constructive suggestions. The scope of his treat- 
ment can be concisely indicated by enumerating the titles of the six divisions 
under which he presents it, namely: (1) The Liberal Arts College and the 
Course of Human Affairs, (2) The Modern Languages and Our Melting Pot, 
(3) The College Teacher and His High School Colleague, (4) The Scientist 
and Our Social Problems, (5) The Business Man and Better Education, (6) The 


Twentieth Century and the United States. 


Professor Schneider’s message, like his style, is direct, simple, and clear. 
Each chapter is a clarion call to nobler thinking, nobler teaching, nobler living.— 
Fietcuer Harper Swirt, Professor of Education, University of California. 











A Useful Device for the Class 


In Orientation 


ITY the poor freshman! 
Fresh from the safe confines of 
a neatly ordered grammar school, he is 
suddenly confronted with a multitude 
of bewildering, complex problems. Foot- 
ball, social functions, new teachers, new 
surroundings, and a vast array of 
courses with meaningless names now 
demand his immediate attention. To 
add to his feeling of helplessness and 
insecurity, he sees throngs of other stu- 
dents going gaily on their way, serene 
and confident. They know the answers 
to the problems troubling him. 
To assist him in making this difficult 
adjustment, orientation courses have 
been organized. 


At Inglewood High School this ad- 
justment is attempted in a two-hour 
course integrating English and orienta- 
tion on the ninth grade level. During 
the course of the year, the freshman 
becomes acquainted with his school, its 
clubs, courses, rules and regulations, 
and its library. He is taught how to 
study. Through another unit of work 
he discovers his civic responsibilities 
and becomes better acquainted with his 
own community. In preparation for the 
new social life of which he is a part, 
manners, dress, and personality traits 
are studied. Brief units of work in 
music and art appreciation, movie and 
radio appreciation, travel, and literature 
acquaint him with more profitable ways 
of using his leisure time. To assist in a 
wise selection of an occupation, he 
studies various vocational fields. 

One technique found useful in pro- 
moting and sustaining interest in the 


work of this class is here briefly de- 
scribed. 
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¢q By JENNIE M. SESSIONS 





« Any symposium on teaching tech- 
niques should give attention to de- 
vices and methods adapted for use 
in new-type courses. With the em- 
phasis we are placing in the cur- 
riculum on core courses and on 
classes where the chief concern is in 
the development of desirable modes 
of behavior rather than acquisition 
of subject matter content, it is espe- 
cially important that we publicize de- 
scriptions of methods by which the 
purposes of these newer courses may 
be effected. Such articles as the pres- 
ent one, therefore, make a real 
contribution to the literature on 
methodology. which has rather largely 
been limited thus far to concern with 
the more traditional courses. 

The class described here is a 
freshman core course, a two-hour 
ninth grade class in which English 
and social studies have been united 
to provide an orientation course. 
Miss Sessions, who writes the article, 
is a teacher of social studies and 
freshman core courses in the Ingle- 
wood Union High School. 





Ts members of a particular class 
decided to become a community. In 
order to carry out their own ideas, they 
determined to migrate to a new locality. 
Making a wise selection necessitated, of 
course, a study of the influence of geog- 
raphy and physical environment upon 
the growth and well-being of a commu- 
nity. Problems of hinterland, water- 
power, and other natural resources thus 
became more real and meaningful. 
The location satisfactorily chosen, 
the next step was to “lay out” the com- 
munity. After a study of various types 
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of city planning every member of the 
class made a drawing of an ideal com- 
munity plan. A committee selected the 
five best plans, and the class voted upon 
the one they felt the most desirable. 

Then the group had to decide on the 
kind of government the model commu- 
nity should have. Students presented 
arguments in favor of each type of 
municipal government. After many 
heated discussions the commission type 
was adopted. 

Naturally, the next step was the elec- 
tion of commissioners. Here political 
techniques came enthusiastically to the 
fore. Speeches, posters, hand bills, all 
proclaimed the merits of the candidates. 
One enterprising youngster stationed 
himself at the door and handed to each 
entering students his personal card, 
“Vote for Johnny Jones, the people’s 
choice,” which he had printed at home. 
Ballot committees who printed their 
own ballots in the most approved fash- 
ion, election judges, and registration 
clerks had an exciting adventure in 
conducting the election “according to 
Hoyle.” 

The heated election over, the new 
community was faced with problems of 
health, sanitation, recreation, schools, 
and safety. Courts and public institu- 
tions were established. The problems 
of taxes and budget soon. became ap- 
parent, giving the youngsters a better 
insight into where a city’s money goes. 

Visits to the local city hall, the city 
council, the fire department, and talks 
with the mayor helped the students to 
create the correct atmosphere. 

Debates, campaign speeches, and 
council meetings gave opportunities for 
practice of oral English. Thank-you 
letters, letters of inquiry, posters, and 
slogans were sufficient motivation for 
written expression. Spelling lessons 
were based on words encountered in the 
preparation of the enterprise. 

A community party motivated our 
unit on manners. The occasion called 


for practicing introductions and meet- 
ing a receiving line. Correct invitations 
were issued and appropriate responses 
returned. 

Upon the completion of our commu- 
nity radio station—the school’s public 
address system—open house was held 
and another class invited to tour the 
station. The program was centered 
around the wise use of leisure time. In 
one studio the visitors heard an original 
skit; in another they were treated to 
musical numbers. News flashes and 
book reviews were given in other stu- 
dios. Again English became the tool 
for expression. 

No community can exist without la- 
bor; and so the quest for suitable occu- 
pations began the study of our last unit 
of work, that of vocations. 

Realization of community interde- 
pendence stimulated interest in foreign 
affairs which, in turn, developed dis- 
cussions of social attitudes such as that 
of tolerance. Material for those dis- 
cussions was obtained from the Read- 
ers’ Digest, Weekly News Review, and 
Current Events. 

Library research and interviews with 
city officials furnished the class with a 
background of information concerning 
civic problems. Movies from the De- 
partment of Visual Education of the 
Los Angeles County Schools and the 
Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of California not only created in- 
terest but stimulated new ideas. A 
classroom radio enabled us to tune into 
pertinent programs. 


HUS this community organization 
served as a thread of continuity for 
the entire year’s program, with the 
elected officials acting as directors of 
the various enterprises. 
The plan proved most effective with 
a group of superior students. A dull 
group did not have enough enterprise 
nor organizing ability to carry it be- 
yond the first flash of enthusiasm. 











The Teaching of a New-Type 


Science Class 


Dosey not so long ago, all eleventh 
and twelfth grade science con- 
sisted almost entirely of physics and 
chemistry. Today, however, scientific 
research and discoveries are opening up 
new fields for exploration—even to 
these eleventh and twelfth grades. It 
behooves the schools, therefore, to take 
advantage of these expanded opportu- 
nities and adapt from the world of sci- 
ence whatever is usable in the class- 
room, regardless of whether it can be 
fashioned to the pattern of traditional 
physics or chemistry. The methods of 
teaching which have been used in one 
such science-of-today course—methods 
which insured acquaintance with an im- 
portant scientific field and at the same 
time aimed to improve scholarship and 
technique of thinking—are described 
below. 


At Pasadena Junior College we have 
a Color Science Laboratory. The room 
at present differs little from other rooms 
in the new Physical Science Building, 
save for color charts on the wall, the 
spectroscope, colorimeter, sightmeter, 
and optical disk on the tables. There are 
also available materials for making 
color filters. 


The room was originally planned for 
eleventh year students and is consid- 
ered as belonging to them. They repre- 
sent the stockholders in a corporation ; 
their dividends come either in the form 
of chemistry credit or credit in the new 
physical science course. But unlike the 
usual stockholder, each eleventh year 
student is a member of a committee re- 
sponsible for improvement in some 
phase of the work. Everyone has his 
own assignment within the committee. 
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4 By GAIL STODDARD BUTLER 





q Science teachers frequently claim 
for their field that it develops in stu- 
dents habits of scientific thinking and 
trains them in the scientific method. 
Of recent years, however, criticism 
has been leveled at these teachers 
because they have looked on scien- 
tific method as a concomitant of the 
science course and have made little 
effort to teach directly for it. An article 
like the present, therefore, which 
shows how one teacher definitely 
works “to improve scholarship, tech- 
nique, and skills,” is of interest. The 
article is worth reading, also, because 
it describes a new type of science 
activity which in one school at least 
is being used in place of or in addi- 
tion to the ordinary physics or chem- 
istry course. 


Mrs. Butler, who makes this contri- 
bution to the symposium on methods 
of teaching, is an instructor in the 
Pasadena Junior College. Before 
coming to Pasadena, she had taught 
in secondary schools in Middletown, 
Connecticut, and Quincy and New- 
ton, Massachusetts. She is a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley and has done gradu- 
ate work in vocational guidance 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston. 





The following committees have been 
appointed for this year: 


1. Efficiency 7. Equivalence 
2. Measurement 8. Sound 

3. Chemical action 9. Illumination 
4. Heat 10. Supplies 

5. Equilibrium 11. Library 

6. Electricity 12. Office 


Each committee is composed of three 
members, a chairman, a_ research 
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worker, and a technician. Three or four 
leading students are chosen from each 
eleventh year group to become assistant 
directors in their twelfth year. The as- 
sistant directors do for themselves in 
the Color Science Laboratory, under the 
supervision of the instructor, work 
equivalent to that of the usual physics 
course and get the same credit as the 
students enrolled in the regular high 
school physics classes. These students 
seem to enjoy their later college courses 
more than other students. 


Assistant directors may become di- 
rectors or student teachers in their thir- 
teenth year. Some accept service points ; 
others are paid 40 cents per hour. The 
work of the laboratory is carried on by 
students enrolled in Chemistry 40, 
Chemphysics 41, 42, and Color Science 
43. The assistant teachers may or may 
not be enrolled in one of these courses. 


HE work of each semester differs 

from that of all preceding semes- 
ters. Last semester at the request of 
one of the student teachers, we experi- 
mented with the effect of colored light 
on plant growth. For this semester the 
school librarian has asked us what can 
be done to improve the illumination in 
one of the basement workrooms. This 
will involve a comparison of direct and 
indirect illumination, study of paints, 
and the relation between a surface cov- 
ering prepared to improve acoustics 
and one prepared to improve illumina- 
tion. 

The assignment of one student differs 
from that of his associates, but all the 
assignments include many of the same 
fundamental principles in subject mat- 
ter and technique. There should be 
enough material different from that in 
any preceding course to test the time- 
rate at which one can grasp and put into 
use that which is new to him. The mate- 
rial must not duplicate that which comes 
at the beginning of a later course, for, 
when this happens, students tend to lead 


the class at first and, when new work 
comes, to drop far behind. 

At the time he is accepted into the 
laboratory each student states his choice 
of vocation or avocation and is assigned 
a simple experiment which has an ob- 
vious relation to his choice. No two 
who are in the laboratory at the same 
time are carrying on the same line of in- 
vestigation. To make this possible the 
supplies on the laboratory shelves are 
labelled and arranged in the order given 
in the direction sheets. The direction 
sheets are filed according to the follow- 
ing classification : the K-series, prelimi- 
nary experiments ; the L-series, theory ; 
the S-series, special projects along vo- 
cational or avocational lines; and the 
T-series, technique. Each series con- 
tains ten sets of direction sheets, num- 
bered according to subject matter. 
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K-1 deals with characteristics of sub- 
stances ; L-1 with sensations ; S-1, sug- 
gestions for beginning individual proj- 
ects ; T-1, handling materials. All sheets 
labelled “4” are about heat; “6” about 
electricity. Small “a” following the 
number suggests historical develop- 
ment; “b” more difficult procedures ; 
“c”’ miscellaneous material. K-9c, for 
example, might contain some prelimi- 
nary experiments on colored light 
filters. 

The results of one experiment sug- 
gest questions which lead to discussion 


and further experiments. Discussion 
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in small groups is essential — few of 
us realize how many contradictory 
ideas exist in our minds until someone 
draws them out and points to the con 
tradiction. For example, to answer the 
question, “What is weight?” we might 
say, “The word ‘weight’ is used as a 
name for that which comes out of a 
weight box; weight is characterized by 
the tendency to force down the platform 
of the platform balance; weight is 
composed of mass and is classified with 
reference to the number of grams of 
‘mass’ which the given weight contains.” 
But some physics books will define 
“weight” as the “pull of gravity on the 
body.” This weight does not come out 
of a weight box; therefore, the given 
definitions conflict with each other. For 
scientific work, it seems advisable to 
choose for each term only one meaning. 
We therefore agree to say “force of 
gravity” for that which stretches the 
spring when anything having mass is 
attached to the hook of a spring balance. 
We agree to say that the mass of an ob- 
ject equals the mass of a standard 
weight when this standard weight and 
the object balance each other on a plat- 
form balance. We finally agree not to 
use the word “weight” unless we use a 
modifying adjective or phrase; for ex- 
ample, standard weight or weight from 
a weight box. 


To get conflicting ideas out into the 
open when we are dealing with a ques- 
tion beginning with “what is?” we find 
it helpful to form the habit of always 
considering, in order, the following in- 
terpretations of the word, “is” 

First interpretation, “is used as” 

Second interpretation, “comes from” 

Third interpretation, “is characterized by” 

Fourth interpretation, “is composed of” 

Fifth interpretation, “is classified with ref- 
erence to” 


A student is often confronted with 
a question beginning with the word, 
“Why ?”—as, for example, “Why do 
you reject astrology?” Scientific train- 
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ing implies that the student ask himself 
first, “What is astrology?” Second, 
“Do I reject astrology?’ And if so, 
“Why ?” 

The plan just described offers an op- 
portunity for gaining precision in the 
use of words. There is still greater op- 
portunity for getting a clear outlook 
through mathematical interpretations. 
Possibly this hest can be done by going 
with the pupil into some new field of 
scientific endeavor such as color meas- 
urement. When there is an attempt to 
measure something that has never been 
measured before, it becomes necessary 
to think over again with great care the 
significance of numbers, both cardinal 
and ordinal, and the processes in which 
they are used. Under this guise we can 
go back to the beginning of arithmetic 
without arousing that embarrassment 
on the part of many pupils which pre- 
vents them from thinking clearly in 
situations requiring training in mathe- 
matics. 

As the process of color measurement 
is being developed, it is remarkable how 
orderly one step in the common mathe- 
matical procedure follows another. A 
color match is an equality, not an iden- 
tity. An equality may be expressed as a 
difference of zero. For example: we 
begin by asking, “Is color A equal to 
color B; if so, color A minus color B 
equals zero. But suppose color A does 
not match color B, can this difference be 
measured?” In attempting to answer 
this question we add, multiply, find 
ratios and per cents in situations which 
are so new to us all that we must pro- 
ceed with extreme caution. Then accu- 
racy becomes essential; responsibility, 
real; tolerance, absolutely necessary ; 
courage, indispensable. 


E ARE beginning a school year. 
New groups of students are get- 
ting their semester’s work under way. 
One student teacher is giving out the 
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supply books by means of which each 
student may get whatever he needs from 
the stockroom; another is showing a 
group of three new students how to use 
the sightmeter. A group of four stu- 
dents, without an instructor, is in the 
dark room with directions for a simple 
photometer experiment. The leader of 
this group will, at the instructor’s sug- 
gestion, demonstrate this apparatus to 
all the students in the room. From this 
demonstration they can see how differ- 
ences in the color of light sources make 
it difficult to obtain observations ; how 
a colored-light filter may be used and 
why some students have been assigned 
the task of making solutions for colored- 
light filters. The instructor refuses to 
accept the filters prepared because of 
lack of transparency. Improvements in 
the technique of making solutions are 


suggested and the word, “colloid,” in- 
troduced—“colloid” is a term whose 
significance cannot be attained without 
laboratory experience as well as text- 
book study. And thus is conducted the 
Color Science Laboratory. 

When our college science students 
begin looking for work, they will find 
overcrowded the vocations that have 
grown out of previous discoveries in 
science. But new discoveries are coming 
each year from scientific research, and 
it is our business to keep up with these 
discoveries and foresee possible voca- 
tions. Therefore it is essential that such 
activities as those conducted in the 
Color Science Laboratory be utilized 
for opening new fields of endeavor, as 
well as for the opportunity they give to 
improve scholarship, technique, and 
skills. 


Thousands Train for Vocations in Aviation 


Under the policies of the Federal Government to provide financial assist- 
ance to vocational education in the states, more than 7,000 young men in different 
parts of the country are now receiving training which will prepare them to 
become aviation mechanics, J. W. Studebaker, commissioner of education, re- 
ported recently to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. Figures issued by 
the Office of Education show that in federally-aided vocational schools and 
classes throughout the United States there are 2,182 such students in day-time 
classes, 3,242 in part-time classes, and 1,653 in evening trade-extension classes. 

The rapid expansion of commercial aviation has opened a new field of 
activity for many boys. While the average boy is lured by the romance and 
adventure of piloting a great transport plane, there is a better chance of his 
finding an outlet for his mechanical ability in the specialized work that is needed 
at the airports, Commissioner Studebaker said. A far larger number of men 
are required for ground work than for pilot duty. 

At the commercial air-base in Miami ten classes are being conducted by 
the local board of education with federal aid to train employed aviation me- 
chanics. In New York City some 500 young men are being prepared for this 
field. In Chicago, where airlines maintain important repair stations, a large 
number of men are in training. 
be Believing that this is an important aspect of vocational training in America 
) the Office of Education recently sent out 1,700 letters to universities and 26,000 
letters to high schools and preparatory schools inquiring what classes in aviation 
are in progress, how many boys or girls are taking them, and what plans are 
being made for increasing opportunities for such training. The survey is under 
the direction of Robert W. Hambrook, trade and industrial education agent. 

Among the subjects envisaged as part of the regular high school or trade 
school curriculum are the building of model planes to scale, powering these 
models with gasoline engines, flying of models, study of principles of flight, study 
of aviation events, building of gliders, gliding or soaring, ground school training, 
and flight training. The schools are likewise being asked how many planes 
and airplane motors of different types they own and can use for study purposes. 
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Alternative to Waste in 


Teaching Spanish 


66] STUDIED Spanish in school but I 

don’t know any now.” That is a 
confession, not so much of failure as of 
our optimism in expecting to learn a 
foreign language in a brief school ex- 
posure. Moreover it is a challenge. Can 
the actual accomplishment the student 
has to show for those few years, usually 
only two, be increased ? 

The method I report provides imme- 
diate use for the language, use that af- 
fords satisfaction to the student at each 
step in the learning process. Use is the 
only means of making the language 
stick ; the habit of use strengthens inter- 
est sufficiently to sustain effort beyond 
the task that someone else has set ; only 
then does the lasting interest necessary 
to mastering a language take root. In 
our school we try to stimulate progres- 
sive use of the language in something 
beyond the preparation of assignments, 
not only in the class, but in activity out- 
side the classroom. 


Our first lesson begins with a phrase 
to say at parting and a greeting for the 
next session. Pronunciation we learn 
by singing to phonograph accompani- 
ment under the ruthless spotlight of ap- 
plied phonetics and connected speech. 
Spanish is the genial language of the 
classroom from the first day; English 
sentences diluted with Spanish grow 
into Spanish sentences diluted with 
English, and finally into Spanish one 
can understand. 


Newspaper headlines, their content 
already familiar from the American 
papers, provide our initial reading. By 
the end of the second year in high school, 
or the first year in junior college, the 
student is reading his foreign news- 
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4 By ANITA RISDON 





q Miss Risdon has been teaching 
Spanish in California schools for 
seven years, the last three in the 
high school and junior college in 
Porterville. Over many years she has 
spent much time in Mexico, even 
going into the isolated rural areas 
on horseback. She has taken part in 
many educational and political ac- 
tivities in Mexico, being a member of 
the feminist organization working for 
civil and political rights for Mexican 
women, and this last summer having 
been a delegate to the international 
conference on teaching Iberian 
American literature. The summer be- 
fore that she spent in a codperative 
normal training school for rural 
teachers in Mexico. 





paper easily for content (not for trans- 
lation). He began by finding in the 
news article, and reading in Spanish, 
what was told in English ; he progressed 
to finding answers to questions and so 
arrived at reading the article for the 
main idea, clearly enough to use it as a 
basis for conversation. Syntax is objec- 
tively presented for recognition and is 
appreciated as training for reading. The 
student’s writing, based on models from 
the newspaper, concerns his own activi- 
ties or those of the student group, often 
taking the form of student publications. 

In writing or conversation the aim is 
not grammatical correctness but ade- 
quate communication, expression clear 
enough to be understood. The essential 
growth in confidence comes only when 
correction is done in terms of what the 
traffic will bear, when pleasure at get- 
ting the idea across, and not frustration 
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at forgetting some concordance, is the 
result of those early efforts. 

The reward of such an introduction to 
foreign language goes beyond the defi- 
nite reading accomplishment of the stu- 
dent after his two years in high school 
classes or his one year in junior college. 
The advanced student has a ready en- 
joyment in reading, is able, because of 
the scope of the first year’s experience, 
to comprehend economically those es- 
sentials he must master for an active use 
of the language, and is equipped with an 
ability for self-correction and a confi- 
dence in going ahead that make him a 
much more robust student than the one 
produced by the traditional hablo- 
hablas-habla, the pencil of my aunt, 
mastery - of -a-little - before - surveying - 
the-panorama. 


ITALITY of the language experi- 

ence in class prevents linguistic pov- 
erty. There are many teachers who 
successfully provide that experience in 
the classroom, but the major problem is 
to spread the use of Spanish outside the 
classroom, to increase the scope of ac- 
tivities in which the student can acquire 
the essential habit of use. Activities for 
many levels of abilities and differing 
ranges of interest encourage widening 
areas of use by the student. 

In Porterville we have Spanish for 
lunch on Fridays; coming is voluntary, 
and there is no appeasement diplomacy 
with grades. Another group publishes a 
Spanish paper and puts news in Spanish 
in the school sheet. Thursdays to a 
Spanish motion picture appeals to 
others ; the film is advertised in class the 
day before and reviewed the day after. 
Students’ questions on why the hero did 
or didn’t, or why the audience laughed, 
develop into comparisons and criticisms 
if one is wise enough not to pounce on 
the offending verb in their questions for 
being foolishly out of tense. 


The Spanish club offers parties with 
games in Spanish, gives a yearly dance, 
and sponsors programs of songs, plays, 
and folk dancing for school assemblies, 
Patron’s Day, the P.-T. A. carnival and 
dinner, and for downtown organiza- 
tions. Exhibits, a reading table of pub- 
lications in Spanish, and bulletin boards 
are arranged. Of the latter, one is geo- 
graphical, with photographs of scenery 
and architecture; another is social and 
political, at present offering a series of 
examples of Mexican propaganda 
against Fascism; a third presents the 
arts, dances, music, the theater; and 
the fourth is the “current items board” 
that features menus if we study food, 
bills if it is shopping which occupies us, 
travel folders if we are considering a 
journey. 

Some students correspond with young 
people in Mexico and South America. 
A listening schedule of radio programs 
in Spanish is popular with a few. Cer- 
tain holidays are observed, and in Los 
Lunes Culturales easy reports relay in- 
teresting material picked up in books, 
magazines, and over the radio. My prac- 
tice of carrying on at least partly in 
Spanish the chance conversations with 
members of my classes in the halls or on 
the street has spread gradually to the ad- 
vanced students. 

Need I suggest that these activities 
are serenely on the pleasure level, re- 
laxed from tension? There is no evi- 
dence here of the pedagogical passion to 
compensate for not beginning the teach- 
ing of foreign languages early enough, 
nor continuing them long enough, which 
usually makes a brutally hard ball of 
compactly organized analytical detail 
that is thrown with (drilled) force and 
precision into the unsuspecting hands of 
the student, who had just thought it 
would be fun to talk Spanish. His is 
really a noble sentiment, and it should 
be permitted to condition every method 
—even one based on use! 











Cicero and Victoria Are Dead: 


Let's Bury Them 


N this day when simplicity is the 

keynote of all the arts, our high 
schools and colleges keep on teaching 
students to write either the rhetorical 
orations of Cicero or the overdecorated 
prose of the stuffer Victorians. The 
prose that the average student learns to 
write is as outmoded as the Roman 
chariot or your grandfather’s surrey. 


Last year, at San Diego State Col- 
lege, in those classes for students who 
had failed to pass the college examina- 
tion in English, those classes univer- 
sally known as “Bonehead English,” I 
tried several devices to get students to 
write a simpler prose than they had been 
using before. 

I asked them to remember that the 
earliest function of writing, and the 
only true one, was to record conversa- 
tion. If they would come back to that 
concept of writing, I knew it would be- 
come relatively simple for them to write 
good prose, and they might have some 
opportunity for developing a style of 
their own. Almost every student can 
carry on an interesting conversation, if 
he is interested in what he is talking 
about. Years ago I heard someone say, 
“Keep the sound of your voice in what 
you write.” And for years I have found 
that there is no better rule for teaching 
composition. 


‘*T7 EEP the sound of your voice in 

what you write.” What does that 
mean? It means that you listen to the 
words that you put on paper. If they do 
not sound right, your thought needs to 
be rewritten. It means that your ear can 
detect bad writing much more quickly 
than can your eye. When a student 
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q By C. B. KENNEDY 





« Two or three years ago, Mr. Ken- 
nedy wrote an article for the “Journal” 
entitled, “Formal Grammar and the 
Black Plague.” The article was only 
one page in length, but it was long 
enough to inspire several answering 
criticisms. In that article, the writer 
contented himself with attacking cer- 
tain practices in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in our secondary schools. Now, 
therefore, it is a pleasure to be able 
to publish an article from the same 
author in which we can see how he 
himself goes about the job of teaching 
composition. 

Mr. Kennedy is an instructor in 
English at the San Diego State Col- 
lege, on leave this year doing gradu- 
ate work at Stanford. Before going to 
San Diego, he was a member of the 
Chico High School faculty. 





comes to me with a paper full of awk- 
ward constructions, I point out the 
worst sentence and say, “Read that 
over to yourself, and then tell me that 
sentence, just the way you have it 
there.” The beauty of the system is that 
those awkward sentences cannot be said 
in a conversational manner. The next 
step is simple. “Now tell me what you 
have been trying to say in that sen- 
tence.”’ This time the student’s ear tells 
him how to make good English out of 
his atrocity. 

The ear-check on writing works. It 
won’t make Stevensons or even Cur- 
woods out of your freshmen, but it will 
bring them far closer to writing a read- 
able English than they have ever come 
before. 

Now and then some student will ob- 
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ject to the method. Then I have to point 
out to him that the only advantage that 
written prose has over spoken prose is 
that it can be reread. On the other 
hand, spoken prose has the advantages 
of emphasis, of facial expression, of 
gesture, of timing. The speaker can 
see when he is not understood; the 
writer cannot. A corollary develops to 
the rule about keeping the sound of the 
voice in what is written. That corollary 
is, “If what you write won’t make good 
conversation, it is not good writing.” 
The converse of that corollary is not 
true; much good conversation makes 
poor composition, but written material 
should have the rhythm, the timing, the 
emphasis of effective speech. 


T HE next step in the process of teach- 
ing writing is organization. The 
student must be interested in what he 
writes. The professional writer and 
the experienced amateur may be able to 
write well about things which mean 
nothing to them, but the inhibited be- 
ginner cannot. I never assign the sub- 
ject for a theme, but sometimes I spend 
an hour helping the student locate some 
of his interests which could be used for 
good papers. 


After he has selected his subject, the 
writer should talk over that topic with 
his friends. He will be benefited in 
several ways by that preparation. He 
will find the weak spots in his argu- 
ments. He will organize his material as 
he talks about it. He will find ways of 
expressing ideas that he had not thought 
of before. Then all that he needs to do 
is to come back and write down that 
conversation. 

Sometimes there is a student who 
cannot organize. He needs to be brought 
back to his geometry lessons. The proof 
of a theorem in geometry is the simplest 
and most effective type of outline in 
existence. When one makes a proof in 
geometry, he first states his hypothesis. 


What does he have given ; what does he 
already know? Then he states his con- 
clusion. What is he going to try to 
prove? Then follow the steps of the 
proof. What evidence can he present 
that will prove his proposition? How is 
that evidence to be organized? Will it 
be in a chronological sequence, or in 
some other? Should he use a descend- 
ing or ascending order of importance in 
arranging his evidence if it does not fall 
into any natural sequence? Then, when 
he has arranged all his evidence, and 
illustrated it with concrete examples, 
the student should state his conclusion 
again. The outlining, the structure of a 
composition, becomes very simple pro- 
cedure when one uses this arrange- 
ment. 


Most of the compositions that the 
high school or college student has to 
write are proofs of simple propositions. 
Outlining has a bad name among stu- 
dents, but they do not object to what 
may be called “the arrangement of evi- 
dence.”” This may be a rationalized 
name for outlining, but the bugbear of 
the old name is absent. 

There are other features to be con- 
sidered. The paper should be a unity. 
The easiest way to make a paper a 
unity is to select a title that will tie all 
the parts of the essay together. Last 
year I gave my classes what I called the 
“five-twenties” of composition, If the 
whole paper is worth 100 per cent, then 
the title is worth 20 per cent, the first 
sentence is worth 20, the rest of the 
first paragraph is worth 20, the last 
paragraph is worth 20, and all the rest, 
between the first and last paragraphs, 
is worth 20, unless one leaves it out. Of 
course, this was an exaggeration for the 
sake of emphasis—as a matter of fact, 
a professional writer who happened to 
be in one of my advanced classes pro- 
tested the arrangement. He said that I 
had not given enough importance to the 
title and the first paragraph. 
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Style is another matter that has to be 
taken up. Most students weak in com- 
position have the idea that the more in- 
volved their writing is, the better it is. 
Sometimes the correction of that idea is 
the most difficult task in the teaching of 
a student to write easily. Then I have 
had to point out that the twentieth cen- 
tury is a streamlined century. Stream- 
lining is simplification. That simplifica- 
tion is characteristic not only of our 
modern architecture and art, but also of 
our best writing. The long, involved 
sentence is not a modern device, and it 
does not fit modern practice. The use of 
too many adjectives draws away from 
the central theme. 

One can use any number of devices 
to make the student see these points. 
All that the designers were doing when 
they streamlined the automobile was 
taking off the adjectives. Think back to 
the automobiles of fifteen years ago. 
They were literally covered with adjec- 
tives, in the shape of extra lights, vases, 
decorative effects on radiator and panel. 
Today most of those are gone, and the 
automobile is a better looking machine. 
Our most effective prose has also 
dropped most of its decorations. It has 
replaced them with vivid illustrations. 

Few students realize the effectiveness 
of a short sentence, the sentence that 
can be said in one breath. Here is an 
opportunity for another type of illus- 
tration. Most of the students can re- 
member the Joe Louis-Max Baer fight. 
Baer was famous for his “haymaker 
punch,” a blow that started at the floor 
and traveled an incredible distance be- 
fore it landed, if it landed at all. On the 
other hand, Louis’ most effective blow 
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traveled, at most, a few inches. Every- 
body knows the result of that fight. Max 
Baer’s punches are the long sentences ; 
Joe Louis’ are the short ones. The ana- 
logy is more accurate than most people 
realize, 

I have an idea that the grammar 
teacher who has read this far is begin- 
ning to worry. Let him rest in peace; I 
teach grammar, but I don’t teach it in 
class. A few years ago I studied three 
hundred compositions written by a hun- 
dred high school students. I found that 
not one of those students made more 
than four kinds of mistakes. They 
made the same mistakes over and over 
again. They worked their two or three 
pet errors to death. The rest of their 
grammar was good. 

Now I use conferences with the stu- 
dent. I go over his papers with him and 
try to make him see those few errors 
that he is making. I try to show him 
how to correct them. I don’t try to make 
him learn rules for operations which he 
is already performing correctly. Those 
rules would only confuse him ; the only 
purpose they would serve would be to 
teach him to make more mistakes. 


peERMAPs composition can be 
streamlined in a better fashion than 
I have indicated here. I have not given 
enough emphasis in this paper to the 
matters of color in writing, of illustra- 
tion by concrete example, or of the use 
of the active voice. But the important 
thing is that our writing, if it is to fit 
into the twentieth century, needs to be 
simplified. Both Cicero and Queen Vic- 
toria are dead; it is time that we buried 
them. And let’s bury their styles of writ- 
ing along with them. 


Recording of Poet’s Readings Now Available 


Vachel Lindsay’s stirring reading of his famous poem, “The Congo,” which 
so delighted audiences during his lifetime, may now be heard by all who have 
access to a phonograph. The original recording, made on aluminum discs and 
long out of print, has, through the enterprise of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, been transferred to improved durable discs. 




















How Tio Become a Permanent 


Teacher 


OME progress is being made in 

correlating the work of teacher- 
training institutions and the adminis- 
trative and instructional needs of our 
school systems so as to make a more 
satisfactory adjustment of administra- 
tors and teachers in the situations in 
which they find themselves. There is 
still, however, need for much improve- 
ment in the training of teachers for 
adequate functioning in those schools 
where definite attempts are being made 
to change the curriculum to meet the 
more specific problems of their chil- 
dren. 


One of these needs arises out of the 
current trend to offer combinations of 
such subject areas as English and social 
studies for the integration of the ex- 
periences of pupils in our secondary 
schools. Another need grows out of 
present plans to offer courses in physi- 
cal sciences for those children who are 
neither interested in nor qualified to 
profit by the technical experiences pro- 
vided by courses in physics, chemistry, 
zoology, or botany and yet need and 
are entitled to an understanding and 
appreciation of the factors involved in 
the physical environment in which they 
must live and of which they are a part. 
Then there is a third need which is not 
receiving the proper attention in our 
training institutions. It is one which 
results from the effort being made in 
our progressive schools to improve the 
teacher-learning situation and to evalu- 
ate the experiences of children which 
are set up to promote the type of 
growth desired. 


Educators are more or less generally 
agreed upon the primary functions of 


4 By W. J. KLOPP 





q The advice offered by this article 
quite fittingly accompanies a sym- 
posium on teaching method, for it 
serves to place methods and devices 
in the proper perspective by showing 
the many characteristics which make 
for good teaching. The article repre- 
sents one administrator's conception 
of what a teacher must do to be suc- 
cessful. It is adapted from the author's 
address delivered at the annual 
banquet of the Substitute and Proba- 
tionary Teachers’ Association of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

Dr. Klopp is supervisor of secondary 
education in Long Beach. He lectures 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia during summer sessions and 
has charge of their teacher training 
school. He is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the “Journal.” 





our secondary schools—at least, this 
appears to be reflected from the current 
educational literature. The important 
thing, however, is this: How much of 
this paper philosophy is actually re- 
flected in the interests and attitudes of 
the teachers about to make their ap- 
pearance in our school systems ? 


In view of the many handicaps and 
limitations which have been imposed 
upon our substitute and probationary 
teachers through failure of our training 
schools to accept their responsibilities— 
because of adherence to traditional re- 
quirements and a lack of knowledge of 
trends in the progressive schools—it is 
eminently fitting that some suggestions 
be submitted for serious consideration 
by all teachers desirous of becoming 
permanent. 
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When a probationary teacher is 
called into service he should be con- 
scious of the fact that his chances of 
becoming a permanent teacher are 
largely conditioned upon certain evi- 
dences of his interests, attitudes, tech- 
niques, and abilities, which can only be 
determined as they are reflected in the 
classroom, and in the performance of 
such other services as he may render in 
the school. 


NE of the first methods by 

which the beginning teacher dem- 
onstrates his fitness to become a perma- 
nent teacher is by reflecting in his 
general pattern of behavior a sound 
philosophy of life. 

He must have a genuine interest in 
the major problems of our social, po- 
litical, economic, and spiritual life if 
he is to stimulate children in their pur- 
suit to discover the meaning of life in 
its larger and richer aspects. To this 
end it is obviously important that be- 
ginning teachers keep informed on cur- 
rent events, current literature, and 
changes in our cultural life. It is also 
important that teachers affiliate them- 
selves with social, civic, and religious 
organizations in the community where 
they can give active expression to their 
interests and desires and receive the 
benefit of the contributions of members 
of the community to the enrichment of 
their own experiences. Social inter- 
action of such a nature between school 
and community is the only guarantee of 
social progress. Any community to 
which a new teacher belongs attempts 
to appraise the value of that teacher to 
the growth and development of its citi- 
zens in all areas of interest and is ever 
ready to apprise the members of a 
board of education of its findings and 
conclusions. 


An experienced observer finds little 
difficulty in discovering the depth of a 
teacher’s philosophy in a total class- 
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room situation because it is immedi- 
ately obvious in the presence or absence 
of pupil restraints imposed, in the 
nature of pupil activity and interest, 
in the evidences of instructional aids 
available to the pupil, and in the 
teacher-pupil relationship, whether 
sympathetic, codperative, and sincere, 
or superficial, showy, and partial. Not 
infrequently does the observer find in 
the apologies of the instructor evi- 
dences of indiscretion, poor judgment, 
bias, poor preparation, and even pity 
for the children. For example: It is 
never a mark of merit to tell an ob- 
server, upon his entrance, that this is a 
“low group’’—he probably will discover 
that fact soon enough for himself, and 
it is eminently more effective to make 
the group appear at its best. 

Another important fact for prospec- 
tive permanent teachers to observe is 
that the final decisions relative to pro- 
motion or demotion of teachers are 
made at the central office, the members 
of which have had very little opportu- 
nity to get first-hand information about 
the teacher’s philosophy of life. It be- 
comes, therefore, a serious responsi- 
bility to reflect a type of behavior in 
school relationships which is acceptable 
to those to whom the teacher is imme- 
diately responsible if he wants to be 
fairly and correctly represented at the 
central office. 


= is probably trite to suggest that a 
beginning teacher make it one of his 
first duties to become quite thoroughly 
acquainted with the people in his com- 
munity, their interests, their problems, 
and the variety of activities the commu- 
nity affords to provide recreational, vo- 
cational, and cultural experiences for 
its people. Besides being a member of 
the community, the teacher must assume 
the role of counselor and adviser of the 
community’s children, which naturally 
requires a thorough knowledge of all 
the conditioning factors affecting child 
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growth in the community. The begin- 
ner will probably discover as he grows 
in knowledge of and interest in the 
community’s problems that these chil- 
dren will come to him in ever-increas- 
ing numbers for help and guidance in 
making their initial entry into the social 
and economic life of the community. 


eo though the beginning teacher 
has accumulated many university 
credits in the fields of psychology, 
methods, evaluation, and so forth, his 
real test comes in the application in the 
learning process of all the principles 
involved, in his actual knowledge and 
understanding of the child, his needs, 
and his interests. He is now dealing 
with human beings who are in the habit 
of behaving in their own way and 
whose behavior he is expected to 
modify and develop until they are ac- 
ceptable citizens in the community. To 
this end, then, the teacher should have 
a working plan or technique by which 
he can ascertain certain information 
about his pupils which may throw light 
upon their dominant interests and abili- 
ties as well as on some of their deep- 
seated limitations. He should then re- 
veal, through his relationship with 
pupils in the classroom and out of it, 
evidence of human interest in and un- 
derstanding of the child’s progress in 
the acquisition of knowledges and skills 
in the different subject areas as well as 
his growth in ability to make proper 
social adjustments in the school and 
community. 


He should have made a thorough 
survey of all the factors involved in the 
total experiences of the child which 
actually contribute to learning so that 
he will have a more valid basis upon 
which to evaluate child growth. Too 
frequently, a new teacher takes much 
for granted and expects the child to 
react, adjust, or respond to questions, 
projects, or problems quite out of line 
with his actual experiences, and then 


the trouble begins. Reading ability is 
reflected in practically every experience 
of the child, and yet the teacher too 
often takes this factor for granted, de- 
spite the fact that handicaps in the abil- 
ity to read intelligently result in many 
minor tragedies and finally in major 
ones. 


“y TACHERS expecting to be recog- 
nized as qualified for permanency 
in a system should be conscious of 
educational changes in philosophy, cur- 
riculum, and methods, and should equip 
themselves to meet the changing de- 
mands of the new school order. Be- 
cause of our present tendency to break 
down the compartmentalization of sub- 
ject matter, the teacher needs a more 
comprehensive preparation than profi- 
ciency in a single subject field. A social 
studies major, equipped with an abund- 
ance of credits in history and political 
science and with a minor in sociology, 
is not as secure for permanency as the 
social studies major with an English 
or science minor. With the present 
trends, a modern language major with 
an English minor is indeed qualified to 
fill an important place in the progres- 
sive school of today. 

It would be a distinct advantage to 
any and every prospective permanent 
teacher to be well grounded in the fine 
arts regardless of his major interests. 


LTHOUGH it is commonly con- 
ceded that the principal is the head 

of his school and is held responsible for 
the general progress of the pupils en- 
trusted to him, he is entirely dependent 
on his teachers and administrative staff 
for this progress. Every teacher has an 
obligation, therefore, to understand and 
appreciate the problems of his adminis- 
trator. It should be one of the primary 
objectives of every new teacher to be- 
come oriented in the traditions of the 
school, its philosophy, and administra- 
tive machinery, because success can 
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only be assured when the educational 
program becomes a cooperative enter- 
prise. 

Much of the tardiness of children, 
for example, may be traced directly to 
the lack of cooperation of the teachers. 
When it takes from five to seven min- 
utes of a period to get started with a 
class, there is obviously no serious loss 
sustained by tardy students. Incident- 
ally, good teachers are never concerned 
with the problem of tardiness because 
their constituents soon discover they 
cannot afford to miss the prologue. 


CORES of studies have been made 

regarding the personality traits of 
teachers that influence the general be- 
havior of children, and the alert pros- 
pective permanent teacher has every 
opportunity to evaluate his own per- 
sonality traits in the light of these 
findings. 

Personal Appearance. This is prob- 
ably one of the first traits to attract 
both pupils and teachers and is one of 
the first to be taken into account by the 
administrator. 

Punctuality. In the performance of 
assigned duties punctuality holds a 
prominent place in many a rating sheet 
for teachers, and it certainly cannot be 
ignored, because any principal of a 
school must operate his plant on the 
principle of strict adherence to sched- 
ule. One can readily find a reasonably 
high correlation between teaching suc- 
cess and attitude toward punctuality. 

Aggressiveness. An aggressive 
teacher wins both praise and rebuff— 
praise from those who can recognize 
merit, and condemnation from those 
who question every motive. To play 
safe, perhaps it is best, before initi- 
ating a new idea, scheme, or plan in any 
class procedure, to sell it to the principal 
and secure written permission to pro- 
ceed. This is a professional axiom 
from which a wise teacher never devi- 
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ates. An aggressive spirit, seasoned 
with plenty of tact and modesty, will 
always find avenues for expression. 

Economic Stability. Probably one of 
the most powerful factors affecting the 
success or failure of any teacher or 
administrator is that of economic sta- 
bility. It is the conviction of many edu- 
cators that by far the large majority 
of teacher failures may be ascribed to 
financial instability. Teachers should 
establish a sound credit at the begin- 
ning and should maintain a state of 
solvency at all times. Poor credit and 
pressing debts are conditions which 
tend to lower teacher efficiency in the 
classroom, to undermine teacher influ- 
ence in the community, and ultimately 
to destroy teacher morale. 

Originality. A teacher who has imagi- 
nation and can throw into the learning 
program many simple schemes to moti- 
vate pupil participation and progress 
need never be concerned with disci- 
pline. But as soon as a teacher settles 
down to a well planned daily routine 
for class procedure, pupils begin to 
feel the strain of monotony and waning 
interest, and discipline becomes a 
problem. 

Sincerity. The teacher’s best adver- 
tising medium of his worth as a teacher 
is the group of boys and girls in his 
classes. Nothing is so distasteful to 
them as trickery, deceit, and sarcasm. 
Radiate cheerfulness, and the same will 
return to you. Display a shifty dispo- 
sition, and you lose the confidence of 
your group. Reflect the faintest evi- 
dence of unfairness in your relations 
with your pupils, and you will lose 
their respect. Be fair, friendly, helpful, 
loyal, and tolerant at all times when 
dealing with human beings, and your 
services will be always in demand. 

Adaptability. The median-size high 
school in the community has an enroll- 
ment of about four hundred students. 
This means that half of the high 
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schools have a small student body to 
which they endeavor to offer the same 
range of experiences provided by the 
larger high schools. When a high 
school enrolling 3,500 students can af- 
ford a faculty of 127 teachers, it is 
comparatively easy to arrange a teach- 
ing schedule requiring but one and not 
more than two preparations in a given 
field and rarely ever in more than one 
field. But this is quite impossible in a 
small high school, and it is in the small 
school that the beginning teacher 
usually finds himself. Here he may be 
called on to work in more than one 
field, frequently even in three or four, 
and thus make a number of prepara- 
tions daily. It may even be necessary 
for him to participate in program build- 
ing, guidance, club activities, study hall 
management, and so forth. This re- 
quires his best in originality, initiative, 
organization, cooperation, and enthusi- 
asm, and the combination of these five 
characteristics makes up the power of 
adaptability. A situation of this nature 
is a real challenge to the neophyte in a 
great profession, and ability to succeed 
in it is the test of potential powers 
to grow and merit permanency. Inci- 
dentally, the range of contacts with and 
experiences in a variety of areas of in- 
terests enriches the teacher’s experi- 
ences in the larger field of education 
and better qualifies him for compe- 
tency in his dominant field. 
Enthusiasm. The magnetic influence 
around a current-bearing conductor 


depends entirely on the amount and 
strength of current flowing through the 
conductor, and that current must come 
from a real live battery or generator. 
A dead generator never produces cur- 
rent and, hence, no magnetic field. And, 
similarly, it is obvious that enthusiasm 
must radiate from the teacher before it 
can reflect in enthusiastic response in 
pupils. Lest we forget, genuine en- 
thusiasm is not a form of egotism or 
meaningless activity or superfluity of 
expressions or uncontrolled and irrele- 
vant emotions; it has a real basis. A 
teacher must be enthusiastic over some- 
thing to be learned or done or appre- 
ciated by pupils, and the evidences of 
achievement by any pupil or all pupils 
should stimulate enthusiastic recogni- 
tion by both teacher and pupils. 


AST but not least, the teacher who 
knows his subject, even if he lacks 
some of the other important traits 
listed above, holds a high place in the 
esteem of his colleagues as well as his 
pupils. And now that an ever-increas- 
ing emphasis is being placed on making 
correct oral and written expression of 
pupils a continuous experience in their 
academic career, it becomes a sacred 
responsibility of every teacher to be 
master of the mother tongue. 

The teacher is expected to reflect the 
culture of the civilization to which he 
belongs, and he is looked upon by his 
admiring pupils as one to whom they 
can go for advice and guidance. 


A Coordinated Program of Adult Education 


Contra Costa County has initiated a plan for the codrdination of the special 
day and evening classes in adult education with view to making more widely avail- 
able the present offerings and to increase these offerings by pooling requests for 
special classes and locating them in desirable situations. Directors of night 
schools, principals of high schools, and members of the staff of the county super- 
intendent, Bryan O. Wilson, make up a group which has already held two county- 
wide conferences, has made a survey of existing courses and requests for courses, 
and has set up an informal organization to facilitate codperative action. 











A Committee Report on 
Techniques of Review 


EVIEWING is the going over of 
material of which an initial mas- 
tery has been achieved in order to see 
the details in their relation to one an- 
other and to organize them into a co- 
herent whole. The term “overview” 
suggests the essential nature of the re- 
view process. 

The traditional conception of review 
was a recall of past experiences. Today 
educators insist that a review should be 
a “new” view; it is more than a matter 
of recall. Reviewing is essentially an 
effort by the pupil to organize a previ- 
ous study so that he can comprehend it 
more clearly as a whole, understand its 
relationship and ramifications, and carry 
it on to mastery. To review means to 
view again. 

The review is a time-honored tech- 
nique. It has been employed universally 
as a means of mastering those funda- 
mental facts and skills which were be- 
lieved essential in school and life. 

Review may be designated as a type 
of supplementation to what has been ac- 
quired ; reviewing is a phase of learning, 
particularly of learning which results in 
the acquiring of specific habits and 
knowledge. It is a classroom exercise 
devised to survey the facts and princi- 
ples previously learned by observation, 
discussion, reading. It is literally a re- 
viewing of already acquired knowledge 
in a detailed and completely connected 
way so as to relate the items and empha- 
size the more important of them. It is 
a summary in which various truths, in- 
tensively studied, are seen as parts of an 
organized whole, accurately related and 
well unified. A drill exercise is con- 
cerned with repetition for the sake of 
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q This out-of-state contribution from 
Texas is of interest, not only because 
of the fact that the material included 
in it is of value in itself and is particu- 
larly appropriate to accompany a 
symposium on teaching methods, but 
also because this report illustrates 
what can be done with a technique 
being more and more widely used 
today—that of study by teacher 
groups of problems in which they are 
interested, as a type of growth-in- 
service activity contrasted with lec- 
tures by administrators or imported 
specialists. The article contains ex- 
tracts from a paper prepared by a 
committee of teachers representing 
the various subject departments of 
the W. C. Stripling Junior High School, 
Fort Worth, Texas. The idea for the 
study which eventuated in this report 
was conceived by W. A. Meacham, 
assistant superintendent of schools. 
“after observation of ‘hit and miss, 
Wild West shooting’ methods of re- 
view being used in many of the class- 
rooms of the secondary schools of 
Fort Worth.” writes Elden B. Busby. 
principal of the school, who submitted 
the report for publication. 

The committee which prepared this 
report consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Catherine Baker, Worth Bishop. 
Belle Burnett Evans, J. J. Hardin, Jesse 
Jenkins, Adymae Patrick, Margaret 
Hall Robbins, and Maurine Eickhoff. 
chairman. 





rendering the response automatic and 
accurate, while review is the reorgani- 
zation and integration of experiences. 
It is the seeing of facts in new relation- 
ships, not the rehearsal of facts in the 
same identical way. 
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The function of review is to gather 
for a specific purpose the most salient 
points that have been studied in a series 
of developmental lessons and give these 
facts and principles the advantage of 
additional thoughtful repetition and 
thus to organize still further the basic 
principles and the resulting concomi- 
tants into larger and more unified sys- 
tems. Review lessons cover a series of 
particular points that naturally unite 
into a kindred system or group. 

A series of review lessons is obviously 
in order at the close of any long course 
in which the threads of unity may have 
been obscured in the wealth of detail. 
In varying degree every subject in the 
curriculum should be brought to a focus 
in a comprehensive review. 


The virtue of review lies in its power 
to force strenuous mental effort to the 
task of gathering and organizing a large 
body of outstanding facts and inter- 
preted principles into a coherent and 
workable system. When this is accom- 
plished, review becomes one of the most 
economical and effective instruments at 
the school’s command. The goal should 
be facts worth learning and not ground- 
to-be-covered. 


HE function of review as an or- 

ganizing agency is supreme. The pe- 
riod of intense review and application 
preceding examinations represents the 
burning point of attention. For certain 
members of the class it is a mental 
strain, to be sure, but a strain that pays. 
As a matter of fact examination ques- 
tions themselves are a form of review; 
therefore they should be comprehensive, 
but they should never be so inclusive as 
to hamper normal thinking. They should 
be so formulated that they will bring 
out and exercise not mere memory of 
detail, but the capacity to understand 
more important relations. 


But when are reviews helpful and 
necessary ? Reviews are necessary when 


ideas which are to be the basis for un- 
derstanding would not of themselves 
come into the minds of the pupils, or 
when the ideas might not come in such 
form as to make understanding ready 
and complete. To insure the presence 
of the correct basis for the process of 
correlation review is necessary. In the 
beginning of a new subject the teacher 
should review and drill until every pupil 
is entirely familiar with the founda- 
tions. Completion of the major division 
of a subject is a profitable time for 
review. 

The traditional time for review has 
been just before examinations—in the 
opinion of many educators whatever 
justification there may be for the final 
examination in high school courses con- 
sists in the stimulus created for review- 
ing. But reviews are especially helpful 
at transition points in the course, prior 
to the introduction of a new and related 
topic. 

The first part of a supervised study 
period may properly be devoted to a re- 
view and summary of the preceding les- 
son and its proper connection in the 
course. The review is something that 
the pupils can begin at once since it re- 
quires neither orientation or original 
thought. The main part of the study 
period should require sustained effort 
and concentration on the advance lesson 
using the instructions given in the as- 
signment. At the close of the study 
period the pupil should review the es- 
sential elements and fit them together 
as a working unit. 


In the Morrison plan reviewing be- 
comes an essential aspect during the 
fourth and fifth steps in which the pro- 
cedure is adopted to the newly discov- 
ered conditions and the final testing is 
effected. The Dalton Plan makes con- 
siderable use of the review in attaining 
mastery of an assignment. Thorndike 
believes that the earliest reviews should 
come soon after learning and that they 
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should be relatively long, that thereafter 
the reviews should occur at increasingly 
long intervals and occupy less time. 
Studies show convincingly that a few 
minutes of review within the first or 
second day after original learning pays 
bigger returns in the way of permanent 
retention than many times as much 
effort expended in original learning. 


OME of the typical activities of a 

better type of review procedure call 
for the reorganization of the original 
data, such as making a topical outline 
or summary, underlining important ele- 
ments in the original material or making 
marginal notes, making a chart, a graph, 
a statistical table, an outline map, a scrap 
notebook, or a set of test questions. 

In content subjects review questions 
may be of one or several of the follow- 
ing types : Comparisons, cause and effect 
relationships, selective recall, summary, 
analysis, and chronological develop- 
ment. Illustrative of a problem in this 
category, a class having studied the his- 
tory of the Plymouth Colony might be 
asked to answer this question in an es- 
say: “Do you think Miles Standish 
treated the Indians fairly?” 


Socialized reviews may be conducted 
by assigning sections of the material to 
various individuals or groups for sum- 
mary, organization, and presentation to 
the class. Questions may be asked by 
the leaders, and in turn the class may 
call upon the leaders for clarification. 
Contests and matches may be arranged. 
These rarely fail to maintain interest. 

In the field of mathematics it is ad- 
visable that the teacher provide, or make 
with the pupils, a summary of the ma- 
terial covered. If time is brief, the 
teacher may make review problems, but 
the problems, although requiring the use 
of the skills taught, should be unlike 
those previously solved in class. If the 
review time is longer the pupils may 
provide the problems and relate them to 
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occupations and experiences other than 
those already touched in class. Occa- 
sionally a representative number of 
these questions may comprise a short 
test, at the end of which the correct 
solutions are shown and the papers self- 
graded. This procedure will show a 
child his weaknesses and frequently will 
lead him to an independent review. The 
meanings of, mathematical terms and 
symbols may be reviewed by multiple 
choice tests, matching tests, and by an 
adaptation of the game, “Bingo.” Note- 
books may summarize and make com- 
parisons. In algebra they may show the 
likenesses and dissimilarities of algebra 
and arithmetic. 


A Spanish class which had been 
studying irregular verbs for two weeks 
was asked to write Spanish themes us- 
ing the verbs. The completion of this 
assignment showed the pupils that the 
verbs constituted an integral part of the 
Spanish language. 

A useful device in vocabulary review 
is to have every student write a list of 
words he considers most important, All 
the words are then presented and dis- 
cussed. Important words are empha- 
sized by the teacher. The pupils then 
use the words in oral themes. 

Interest in review may be gained by 
having the students make true-false and 
completion tests over the work to be 
reviewed. 


Tables of contents and chapter out- 
lines of text books, supplementary texts, 
and reference books hold proven value 
as guides for review work. The careful 
examination of such outlines will sup- 
plement the student’s information and 
improve his methods of study. Formal 
reviews of the textbook type, even if 
much of the text be memorized, are 
clearly inferior to problem reviews built 
upon cause and effect. Much more im- 
portant, however, are the notes and out- 
lines the students make for them- 
selves. Each student’s outlines should be 
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worked over in the class until they are 
approved as comprehensive and syste- 
matic, adequately covering all major 
points that have been studied. When re- 
vised and approved the various head- 
ings and subheadings may profitably be 
memorized. Experience testifies that a 
thoroughly organized body of knowl- 
edge with articulated parts is a valuable 
acquisition. Verbal repetitions also 
serve to fix such outlines after they 
have been worked out rationally by the 
students. 

It is highly beneficial for a pupil to 
have review techniques which he may 
use independently of classroom activi- 
ties and in activities apart from the 
school. The following suggestions are 
given for developing activities of this 
type: 

1. Review each book read by noting the 
paragraph headings. 

2. Reread the summaries in books. An- 
swer the review questions. 

3. Observe the first and last sentences of 
important paragraphs. 

4. Write a brief condensation of the ma- 
terial read. 

5. Write a set of questions covering the 
salient points. 

6. Review the material in some pictorial or 
graphic way which will give a final logical 
view of the field. 

7. Perform a concrete task involving the 
knowledge acquired by giving facts and 
principles in practical grouping and sequence. 


HE technique of review must vary 

according to the purposes of the 
teacher and the interests, attitudes, and 
desires of the pupils. The broad plans 
of the teacher should meet the varying 
needs of the class, and the work of each 
member should promote the interests of 
the group. 


To be economical, review must be 
individual in character. This is one of 
the reasons why review as a classroom 
exercise is so difficult and often so 
worthless. Any general or class review 
should be confined to the major points 
and those essential points necessary to 
intelligent advance as a class. In addi- 
tion each child should review any minor 
points on which he is known to be weak. 
By keeping a list of the errors made by 
the pupils in the class and on written 
reports, and by calling attention to these 
errors in the class, the teacher enables 
pupils to improve their records by in- 
tensive review of the items showing 
their greatest need. 


Habits of study and review should be 
formed in the way in which they are to 
be used. For example, it is not wise to 
drill and review on tables in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. We should 
rather drill on the important number 
combinations as they arise in ordinary 
school practice. Neither should chil- 
dren be given elaborate and cumber- 
some methods of fractional relation- 
ships in performing simple exercises in 
fractions. Do not form a habit that 
must be broken later. 


In order that review work may be 
performed without waste of time, the 
teacher must arouse the interest of the 
pupil and in some way make the work 
seem worth-while. Worry, doubt, and 
fear should be removed, as far as pos- 
sible, in order that the child may review 
with a genuine purpose and with a 
steadfast hope that his labor may result 
in lasting benefit to himself and reflect 
credit upon his class. 


University to Sponsor School Executives’ Conference 


The Ninth Annual School Executives’ Conference, under the auspices of the 
Summer Session of the University of California at Berkeley, will be held this 
year July 10-21. Previous conferences have been full-day sessions, but this 
year, on account of the San Francisco Exposition on Treasure Island, the con- 
ference sessions will be held during the mornings only. 











Can We Predict Teaching 


Success? 


UYING a pig in a poke is “better 

buymanship” compared to current 
methods of selecting teachers. Of 
course, it is possible by present tech- 
niques to eliminate the obviously unfit ; 
but, if we are to raise professional 
standards, it is important to consider 
how to choose the best from the pass- 
able. More accurate criteria of success 
could also serve to discourage from 
training those whose chances of success 
are slight, at a considerable saving to the 
individual and to the institution. 

If mastery of the three R’s were the 
only objective of education, evaluation 
and even prediction of teaching success 
would be relatively easy. But with atti- 
tudes so important in modern educa- 
tional philosophy, the task is not so 
simple. Inthe first place, we do not know 
now how to recognize good teaching 
when we see it. Standardized tests do not 
measure the social outcomes of instruc- 
tion ; observation by supervisors is often 
superficial and creates always an artifi- 
cial situation in the classroom ; approval 
of pupils and parents is an unreliable 
criterion if we are considering ultimate 
objectives. All these devices, moreover, 
while of some value in the judgment of 
a teacher in service, are largely useless 
in choosing a teacher to fill an existent 
vacancy. 


ONE of the selective techniques 

now in use correlates significantly 
with success as judged by principals and 
supervisors. Photographs of applicants 
are notoriously unreliable an indices of 
character or success. General letters 
of recommendation are so uniformly 
laudatory as to be almost equally value- 
less. Anyone who has attended a princi- 
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q By JAMES W. THORNTON JR. 





q The chief point of interest in this 
article is the suggestion made for a 
study to arrive at a more objective 
means for the selection of teachers. 
The early part of the article reviews 
the negative evidence we have in re- 
gard to the reliability of our present 
means for selection. 

This article is not presented as an 
out-of-state contribution, for it was 
written by Mr. Thornton while he was 
still at Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City. Mr. Thornton, Jr., 
taught at Sequoia, specializing par- 
ticularly in the teaching of “social liv- 
ing” classes, between 1935 and 1938. 
During the past year, however, he has 
gone to the General College of the 
University of Minnesota as “codrdi- 
nator in individual orientation.” From 
there he writes that he is “developing 
a new core course in personal prob- 
lems for freshmen—a two-year course 
for those admitted without regular 
university preparatory courses, or for 
those who cannot plan to complete 
four years.” 





pals’ convention has heard the remark, 
“TI wanted to get rid of her, so I gave 
her an A-1 recommendation.” 

Slightly more valid are person-to- 
person letters about an applicant for a 
specific position. Their validity is in- 
creased if the writer must answer a 
series of definite questions about the 
applicant. The difficulty here, of course, 
is in knowing what information is im- 
portant in choosing a teacher, 

Examinations serve a purpose in sav- 
ing boards of education and superin- 
tendents from political pressure. Their 
value in segregating best from good 
































CAN WE PREDICT TEACHING SUCCESS? 


teachers is almost nil. They are suscep- 
tible to coaching. Further, when teach- 
ers of shop courses or sciences are 
ranked on the basis of scores on a cur- 
rent events and English usage test, it is 
merely a coincidence if the best teacher 
places first. 

Physical examinations can play a defi- 
nite part in teacher selection. Too fre- 
quently, however, the examination is 
superficial and hurried. Moreover, the 
average physician is not equipped to dis- 
cover in a physical examination those 
idiosyncrasies of character or budding 
neuroses which so often reduce a teach- 
er’s classroom effectiveness. 

Scholastic records are in disrepute 
with superintendents, who have found 
that extremely high ranking students 
often lack the social qualities and expe- 
rience necessary in working with chil- 
dren and adolescents. The well-known 
unreliability of grades causes this basis 
of selection to be viewed with distrust. 

Even intelligence seems unrelated to 
teaching success ; though this problem, 
as Dean Haggerty has pointed out,’ can- 
not be settled so long as investigators 
consider teaching as a unitary task and 
lump together teachers of all grades and 
subjects in their studies. 


The personal interview must come in 
for an equal share of censure. It has a 
certain value when employed by a 
trained personnel officer under com- 
paratively standardized conditions. 
Most superintendents are not so trained 
and do not employ a planned procedure. 
Further, the wide-spread practice of 
employers in choosing only from those 
teachers who have applied limits their 
chances of finding the best qualified 
teachers to interview. 


TRULY pessimistic picture we 
have painted. By what steps can 
such a seemingly hopeless situation be 





1M. E. Haggerty, “Crux of the Teaching 
Prognosis Problem,” School and Society, 35: 
545-549, April 23, 1932. 
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remedied? A long program of research 
is required. The problem is beyond the 
scope or resources of a single Ph.D. 
candidate and is too important to be left 
to piecemeal solution by several unre- 
lated dissertations, It needs to be tackled 
by some recognized teacher-training 
agency and perhaps financed by one of 
the philanthropic grants for the study of 
education. A suggested program of 
study—needing much careful elabora- 
tion and sharpening of detail—is out- 
lined herewith: 

The first problem is one of recogniz- 
ing teaching success. Here the various 
inadequate techniques already known 
could be employed and pooled: judg- 
ment of supervisors, patrons, and pu- 
pils; results of standard tests; and re- 
sults of attitude scales. Only those 
teachers who passed muster on all tests 
would be studied in the “successful” 
group. 

Once a sufficiently large sample of 
successful teachers had thus rigidly 
been chosen, they would be segregated 
into groups according to grade or cur- 
riculum field in which they were suc- 
cessful. Then it would be possible to 
ask the question, “What qualities make 
them successful ?” 


Physical condition, previous training, 
scholarship, intelligence in relation to 
grade level and curriculum field, psy- 
chological adjustment, home conditions, 
age, experience, salary, class sizes, and 
perhaps a host of other factors could be 
studied to determine which, if any of 
them, bear a significant relationship to 
success. A prediction equation could 
then be developed giving due weight to 
each factor. 

The task is not finished until the equa- 
tion has been tried out on cadet and 
beginning teachers to see if it actually 
predicts success. If the formula passes 
this pragmatic test, it will at last be 
possible to “select” teachers in the true 
sense of the word. 











A Guide to Opportunities for 
Summer Study 


U. C. Summer Session 


EACHERS and school adminis- 

trators who are interested in re- 
freshing their knowledge in their chosen 
fields, or who wish to prepare them- 
selves in new fields, or to qualify for 
professional credentials and certificates, 
will find in the University of California 
Summer Session an exceptionally wide 
choice of courses designed to fill their 
needs. 

More than fifty courses in Education, 
including graduate work, are offered on 
the Berkeley campus of the State Uni- 
versity, in the summer session which 
extends from June 26 to August 4. The 
fields both of elementary and secondary 
instruction are well represented among 
these courses in Education. 

Outstanding faculty members from 
all parts of the United States, and a 
considerable number from other coun- 
tries, will supplement regular univer- 
sity teachers for the summer session. 
Visiting instructors will come from Co- 
lumbia, Duke, Johns Hopkins, Welles- 
ley, Michigan, Alabama, Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, and many other 
well-known educational centers. 

Activities of the sessions will not be 
confined to formal classroom functions. 
Public lectures will be given by distin- 
guished visitors and scholars, and a se- 
ries of musical events will also be open 
to all. Recreation on the campus will 
include dancing, swimming, tennis, and 
organized sports. 

Bulletins describing in detail the 
courses to be offered may be obtained 
from the dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 
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U.C.L. A. Summer Session 


HE 1939 Summer Session on the 

Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California will open on Mon- 
day, June 26, and continue for six 
weeks, closing Friday, August 4. The 
teaching staff will number more than 
140, including 36 visiting professors 
from other educational institutions. 

Courses will be offered in forty-four 
fields of study, including American in- 
stitutions, American Red Cross teacher 
training, anthropology, art, astronomy, 
bacteriology, biology, botany, business 
administration, commerce, chemistry, 
drama, economics, education, English, 
French, geography, geology, Germanic 
languages, history, home economics, 
Italian, journalism, Latin, librarianship, 
mathematics, mechanic arts, music, pale- 
ontology, philosophy, physical educa- 
tion, physics, physiology, political sci- 
ence, psychology, public health, public 
speaking, school of dance, sociology, 
Spanish, speech, vocational education, 
zoology, and Subject-A. 

Among the visiting professors from 
distant universities will be Dr. William 
L. Ayres, University of Michigan, 
mathematics ; Dr. Donald Barnes, West- 
ern Reserve University, history; Dr. 
Richard A. Bolt, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, public health; Dr. Daniel Bu- 
chanan, University of British Colum- 
hia, astronomy and mathematics; Dr. 
Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University, 
sociology ; Dr. Lewis A. Froman, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, business administra- 
tion; J. W. Hoover, Arizona State 
Teachers College, geography ; Dr. Bu- 
ford Johnson, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, psychology; Miss Ruth Endicott 
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Lewis, Washington University, social 
case work; Miss Blanche P. McCrum, 
Wellesley College, librarianship; Dr. 
Frank Mankiewicz, College of the City 
of New York, modern languages; Dr. 
Roscoe C. Martin, University of. Ala- 
bama, political science; Dr. Joseph E. 
Morsh, University of British Colum- 
bia, psychology ; Dr. Max C. Otto, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, philosophy; Dr. 
Kazys Pakstas, Vytautas-the-Great Uni- 
versity (Lithuania), geography; Dr. 
Laurence A. Petran, Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music, psychology and music ; 
Dr. William S. Rusk, Wells College, 
art; Dr. Percival M. Symonds, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, edu- 
cation ; and Dr. Albion G. Taylor, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, economics. 

Visiting staff members from other 
institutions in California include Dr. 
Theodore H. Boggs, Stanford Univer- 
sity, economics; Miss Frances Blend, 
Los Angeles City Schools; Dr. Ralph 
H. Bush and Edwin R. Coulson, Santa 
Monica Junior College ; Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Miss Ilse H. Hamann, San Diego 
State College ; Dr. George W. Hunter, 
Claremont Colleges; Benjamin W. 
Johnson, Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles; Dr. Albert R. Lang, 
Fresno State College; Mrs. Katharine 
D. McAvoy, Los Angeles City Schools ; 
W. H. Orion, State Department of 
Education; Fred W. Orth and Virgil 
Volla, Los Angeles City Schools; Dr. 
Louise Snyder, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. 

Faculty members who will come from 
the Berkeley campus include Miss 
Dorothy Bronstein, librarianship; Dr. 
Haakon M. Chevalier, French; Dr. 
Cecil L. Hughes, education; Dr. Fritz 
Melz, Germanic languages ; Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Palm, history ; Dr. Lars H. Peter- 
son, education ; Worth Ryder, art; Dr. 
Lesley B. Simpson, Spanish ; Miss Della 
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J. Sisler, librarianship; Dr. George M. 
Stratton, psychology; Dr. Fletcher H. 
Swift, education; Dr. V. L. Vander- 
Hoof, paleontology. 

In addition to the regular course 
offerings there will be a series of con- 
ferences of special interest to teachers 
and school officers. One of these, offered 
under the direction of Dr. Percival M. 
Symonds, will deal with “The Mental 
Health of the Teacher” ; another, under 
the direction of Dr. Lars H. Peterson, 
will be planned for school executives ; a 
third will consist of an institute of pub- 
lic opinion. There will also be numer- 
ous public lectures, special events, and 
informal gatherings. 

The elementary demonstration school, 
arranged by Dr. Charles W. Waddell, 
will again be conducted under the prin- 
cipalship of Miss Corinne A. Seeds, 
and with a staff of highly trained teach- 
ers. The vacation high school, directed 
by Dr. Jesse A. Bond, will offer in- 
struction to pupils of high-school age 
and special facilities for directed teach- 
ing. The well-known clinical school for 
remedial work, under Dr. Grace M. 
Fernald, will be available to children 
needing special attention and to teach- 
ers who wish to study in this field. The 
recreation school, with Paul Frampton 
as principal, will be open to children 
from 8 to 16 years of age. 

The Los Angeles campus, located in 
the Westwood Hills area, is especially 
suited to summer activities with respect 
to both study and.recreation. Numerous 
attractions, including beaches, mountain 
resorts, motion-picture studios, Holly- 
wood Bowl, the Griffith Planetarium, 
the beautiful Bel-Air estates, and many 
others are within easy reach. 

Detailed information may be ob- 
tained upon application to the dean of 
the Summer Session, 405 Hilgard Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. 
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Mills College Summer Work 
ILLS COLLEGE in Oakland, 


California, this summer offers 
perhaps the most interesting program 
of its fourteen summer sessions. Em- 
phasizing its liberal arts background, 
Mills again offers specialized courses 
in art, music, and French. The most 
rapidly developing art in this country, 
the modern dance, will also be centered 
at Mills this summer when the Ben- 
nington School of the Dance comes 
West for the first time to hold on the 
Mills campus its sixth session. Educa- 
tion is stressed by offerings in child 
development and by a workshop planned 
especially for teachers, deans, and coun- 
selors interested in women’s place in 
modern society. 

The session proper will be preceded 
by two allied enterprises : The Alumnae 
College, sponsored jointly by the Mills 
Alumnae Association and the San 
Francisco School of Social Studies, to 
consider “A Working Program for 
Democracy”; and the Institute of In- 
ternational Relations, which presents 
lectures and round-table discussions by 
noted authorities in the field of inter- 
national relations. The Alumnae Col- 
lege convenes June 12, Degree Day at 
Mills College, for an eight-day session ; 
the Institute is scheduled to run from 
June 20 to June 30. 

The Summer Session proper opens 
on June 25 and runs until August 5, 
with the dates for the Bennington 
School of the Dance being July 1 to 
August 11. 

Prominent faculty members in the 
various departments include: In art, 
Frederic Taubes, New York painter ; 
Marjorie Flashman, noted teacher of 
the crafts; and Dr. Alfred Neumeyer, 
chairman, art historian. In child de- 
velopment, Dr. Mary Woods Bennett 
and Dr. Lovisa C. Wagoner. In La 
Maison Frangaise, where nothing but 
French is spoken throughout the ses- 
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sion, a distinguished list of French 
scholars, including, among others, Prof. 
Louis Cons, Harvard; Prof. Jean 
Boorsch of Yale; and M. Louis Cha- 
pard of the New York French Informa- 
tion Center. In music, Nikolai Malko, 
conductor from Salzburg ; Marcel Maas, 
pianist of the Brussels Conservatory ; 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music, New York. 

The education workshop, with Dean 
Esther A. Dayman as coordinating di- 
rector, will utilize all the advantages of 
a small friendly campus to offer a pro- 
gram which stresses the functional or- 
ganization of educational experiences. 
Employing a pattern similar to that 
used by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in its Workshop at Mills last 
summer, the 1939 Mills Workshop will 
select students with special interests, 
who, because of their counseling re- 
sponsibility, need conference with au- 
thoritative colleagues in the sociologi- 
cal, psychological, and educational areas 
of women’s place in the present world. 

The Bennington School of the Dance 
brings its entire faculty to Mills, in- 
cluding all the leading figures in the 
American modern dance: dancers 
and choreographers, Martha Graham, 
Hanya Holm, Doris Humphrey, and 
Charles Weidman; composers for the 
dance, Louis Horst and Norman Lloyd; 
stage designer, Arch Lauterer; and a 
supplementing staff of dance assistants, 
accompanists, and lecturers. 

The proximity of Mills College to 
San Francisco and the Exposition, plus 
every facility for work and play on a 
campus environment of quiet beauty, 
have traditionally made it an ideal 
choice for summer study. The work 
will be arranged to enable teachers to 
attend the sessions of the N. E. A. con- 
vention in San Francisco, July 2-6. For 
further information and bulletins write 
Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, director of Sum- 
mer Session, Mills College, Oakland, 
California. 
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First Term begins June 26 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 





Claremont Colleges Summer Sessions 


Curriculum Workshop in Codperation with the Committee on Workshops 
and Field Service of the Progressive Education Association. 

Comprehensive seminars in Counseling and Guidance, Literature, 
Elementary Education, and School Administration. 

Professional studies in education and psychology. 

Graduate and undergraduate courses in the humanities, social sciences, 
sciences, music, and physical education. 


Graduate Institute of Art — Millard Sheets, Director 


DR. F. C. WOOTON, DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Second Term begins August |! 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 








Claremont Summer Session 


HE Claremont Summer Session 
will consist of two terms. The 
first term will begin Monday, June 26, 
and will close Monday, July 31. The 
second term will begin Tuesday, Au- 
gust 1, and will close Saturday, Sep- 
tember 2. In both terms classes will be 
held on Saturdays. This plan will per- 
mit the student to earn six undergradu- 
ate semester hours or to participate in 
one graduate seminar in either term. 
The work of the first term includes 
(a) the first Workshop to be held in 
southern California in cooperation with 
the Committee on Workshops and Field 
Service of the Progressive Education 
Association ; (b) an expanded program 
of “Comprehensive Seminars”; (c) a 
complete offering of professional study 
in education and psychology; (d) a 
wide offering of both undergraduate 
and graduate work in academic fields ; 
and (e) a Graduate Institute of Art. 
The Workshop staff will include rep- 
resentatives of the committee and com- 
missions working on the Ejight-Year 
Study, leaders in curriculum reorgani- 
zation in southern California secondary 
schools, and members of the regular 
staffs of Claremont Colleges. The areas 
to be emphasized embrace the social 
studies, the fine arts, science, literature, 
guidance, and evaluation. The registra- 


tion in the Workshop is limited to 150, 
and admission will be based upon indi- 
vidual applications. The Workshop will 
be housed in the fraternity rooms of 
Clark Hall, Pomona College, so that 
Workshop members may combine their 
work with complete residence in the 
cool and commodious quarters of Clark 
and Frary Halls. The total cost of 
room, board, and tuition for the Work- 
shop will range from $100 to $110 for 
the term. 


’ 


“Comprehensive Seminars,” similar 
to those conducted during the last three 
Summer Sessions, will be offered in the 
fields of counseling and guidance, liter- 
ature, school administration, and ele- 
mentary education. In each field the 
program will consist of lectures and 
discussions on modern philosophies of 
education, current trends in and inte- 
grated interpretations of broad fields of 
scholarship, and round tables led by 
educational leaders in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Professional courses and seminars 
will be offered in secondary education, 
school administration, tests and meas- 
urements, problems of reading, mental 
measurements, growth and develop- 
ment of the child, and public school 
music. Miss Helen C. Babson, principal 
of the Eagle Rock High School, will 
conduct the seminar in secondary edu- 
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SUMMER SESSION 


First Term, June 17 to July 28 
Second Term, July 29 to Sept. | 
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& F oi0y the scenic travel, the cultural advantages and the recreational opportunities 
; &. incidental to Summer Session study at The University of Southern California. 
Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work leading to de- 
grees. Special opportunities are available in teacher education for professional 
improvement and teachers’ credentials. A broad program is presented for 
men and women seeking an understanding essential to satisfactory living 
in this modern age. The faculty includes distinguished scholars in many 
different fields from other institutions as well as from The University 
of Southern California. 
En route you can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, Yo- 
semite, Redwood Forest, the N.E.A. Convention and the World's 
Fair at San Francisco. During the session you can visit 
Art Galleries, Museums, Huntington Library and attend 
Symphony Concerts Under the Stars. Your week-ends 
can include trips to the Movie Studios, hikes in the 

















High Sierras, drives through Orange 
Groves, ocean trips and recreation at 
the beaches. Delightful summer cli- 
mate, average 70.5°. 


For Summer Session Bulletin address ant i z } 
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cation. Gordon R. Mirick, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, will direct 
seminars in the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

Academic courses and seminars will 
include anthropology, art, biology (at 
the Pomona College Marine Labora- 
tory at Laguna Beach), chemistry, eco- 
nomics, English, French, German, his- 
tory, mathematics, Oriental culture, 
music, political science, psychology, so- 
ciology, and Spanish. These offerings 
will be under the direction of outstand- 
ing members of the regular staffs of 
Pomona College, Scripps College, and 
the Graduate School of Claremont Col- 
leges. 

Millard Sheets will direct a Graduate 
Institute of Art, including history and 
philosophy of art, industrial design, 
figure painting, and outdoor painting 
and composition. National leaders in 
these fields, including C. J. Bulliet, art 
critic of the Chicago Daily News, will 
comprise the staff. The work of the 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES 

Institute is designed to provide teachers 

as well as artists an opportunity to 

experience art in relation to contempo- 

rary American life. 





U.S.C. Summer Session 


FFERING a combined program 

of educational opportunties with 
cultural and vacational features, the 
thirty-fourth annual summer session of 
the University of Southern California 
will begin on June 17, according to 
Dean Lester B. Rogers. The first six 
weeks’ session, ending on July 31, will 
be followed by the second period termi- 
nating on September 1. 

To meet current changes in social- 
economics, scientific-industrial, and edu- 
cational problems, the U. S. C. pro- 
gram for graduate and undergraduate 
work will feature several hundred sub- 
jects, including fields of science, cine- 
matography, literature, social work and 
eighty-eight courses in education. 
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Offering an interchange of ideas 
from leading institutions of this coun- 
try and abroad, visiting faculty among 
others will be represented from Yale 
University, Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Min- 
nesota, New York University, De Pauw 
University, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Teaching methods, child develop- 
ment, curriculum study, mental differ- 
ences, and orientation problems are in- 
cluded among educational subjects in 
class and seminar work by the list of 
forty-one instructors in this field. Dr. 
P. E. Harris, University of Pittsburgh ; 
Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Yale; Dr. Edwin 
Mims, a former Carnegie professor to 
England; Prof. George F. McKay, 
Washington ; Prof. Pedro Salinas, Uni- 
versity of Madrid; and Dr. Theo. 
Suranyi-Unger, Francis Joseph Uni- 
versity, Hungary, are among guest 
faculty. 

Conducted tours to Spanish Mis- 
sions, the mile-high observatory of Mt. 
Wilson, Catalina Island and beaches, 
and outdoor evening concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl are among regular 
features planned for students. Many 
will visit the Golden Gate Exposition 
following the Southern California sum- 
mer school periods. 





Stanford Summer Program 


NTICIPATING the greatest sum- 
mer quarter enrollment of teachers 

in the University’s history, Stanford 
University officials have completed ar- 
rangements for full courses of study, 
with special emphasis on graduate work 
in the School of Education, for the an- 
nual summer session beginning June 22. 
Because of the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition and the National 
Education Association convention in 
San Francisco in July, teachers from all 
parts of the country are expected to 
center their summer activities in North- 


ern California. Stanford officials, conse- 
quently, have made elaborate plans to 
care for this influx of teachers in their 
summer quarter educational courses. 

In order to accommodate teachers 
who must resume their duties the latter 
part of August, the School of Education 
condenses ten weeks’ work into eight. 
Extra sessions each week make possible 
the completion of the full quarter’s 
program. 

This year, for the first time, the 
School of Education is equipped with 
one of the finest educational plants in 
the country, a new building completed 
last fall by the generous gift of Dean 
Emeritus and Mrs. Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley. The three-story structure con- 
tains administrative and faculty offices, 
complete library facilities, administra- 
tion, curriculum, and guidance labora- 
tories, classrooms, cubicles for advanced 
graduate students, a social room, and a 
fully equipped auditorium. The full 
faculty of the School of Education is 
on duty in the summer quarter, in ad- 
dition to several visiting faculty mem- 
bers appointed for that quarter alone. 

Highlighted by the three-day Edu- 
cation Conference, an annual confer- 
ence on new developments in education 
which has been largely responsible for 
steadily increased enrollments during 
the past few summer sessions, and 
which this year is devoted to the topic, 
“Educational Frontiers,” ten special 
scientific and professional meetings to 
be held on the campus have been planned 
by the University. Scientists and edu- 
cators of international reputation will 
participate in most of them. The list, in 
part, follows: 

June 26-July 1—American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pacific Division. 

June 30-July 5—Conference on the Enuncia- 
tion of the Cell Theory. 

July 5-8—National Colloid Symposium. 

July 7-9—Conference on Educational Fron- 
tiers. 


July 11-15—Convention of Directors of 
Physical Education for Women. 
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August 2-5—Convention of Pi Lambda 
Theta, professional education sorority. 


August 6-15—Sixth Pacific Science Con- 
gress. 


September 4-7—American Psychologica! 
Association. 

Educators doing pioneering work will 
trace new developments during the con- 
ference on “Educational Frontiers,” to 
which regularly enrolled summer stu- 
dents will be admitted without charge. 

Facilities of the School of Education 
have been extended this year through 
the addition of elementary and second- 
ary demonstration schools. The pro- 
grams will include a senior high school 
core course, special work in certain 
subject-matter fields, a reading center, 
elementary school classes, and other fea- 
tures arranged to demonstrate newer 
school practices. Students will find the 
work in the demonstration schools ex- 
ceedingly valuable in supplementing 
class discussions. 

The University will cooperate with 
the Progressive Education Association 
in a six weeks’ Workshop on Evaluation 
for teachers and administrators in jun- 
ior high schools, senior high schools, 
and junior colleges, July 10 to August 
18. Dr. Alvin C. Eurich and Dr. J. Paul 
Leonard will direct the Workshop. 
Those enrolled in the Workshop will 
give full time to the problems of evalua- 
tion of techniques which have been used 
and developing procedures for use in 
their own schools. Teachers may regis- 
ter in the Workshop either for twelve 
quarter units of credit or for no credit. 

Headed by Professor Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, the regular education faculty for 
next summer will include: Professors 
John C. Almack, Percy E. Davidson, 
Alvin C. Eurich, Paul R. Hanna, and 
Jesse B. Sears, professors of education ; 
Norman Fenton, acting professor of 
education and director of the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research ; Reginald 
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Bell, Harold C. Hand, and J. Paul Leon- 
ard, associate professors of education; 
Dale Zeller, visiting from Kansas State 
Teachers College, acting associate pro- 
fessor of education; Fred Anibal, Rex 
Francis Harlow, Walter V. Kaulfers, 
Isaac J. Quillen, and Holland D. Rob- 
erts, assistant professors of education; 
Ralph Raymond Fields, acting assistant 
professor of education; and Harlen M. 
Adams, Paul Hurd, and Camilla Low, 
acting instructors in education. 

The faculty also includes Professors 
Lewis M. Terman and Ernest R. Hil- 
gard, professors of psychology and edu- 
cation ; Maud M. James and Quinn Mc- 
Nemar, associate professors of phychol- 
ogy and education; Walter H. Brown, 
Helen B. Pryor, and Thomas A. Storey, 
professors of hygiene and physical edu- 
cation; Maud L. Knapp, associate pro- 
fessor of music and education ; Edward 
M. Farmer, assistant professor of 
graphic art ; and Edna McEachern, vis- 
iting from New Jersey State Teachers 
College, lecturer in music and education. 





Oregon Summer Sessions 


O MEET increasing demands for 

summer study, Oregon institutions 
of higher learning are providing com- 
prehensive course schedules for the 
1939 summer sessions in practically all 
departments of each institution. 

At the University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, at Oregon State College, Corval- 
lis, at the Portland Extension Center, 
and at the Institute of Marine Biology, 
Coos Bay, a total of 678 courses will be 
conducted by 222 resident faculty mem- 
bers and nationally known visiting pro- 
fessors and educators. Guest faculty 
at the University includes Dr. Elmer 
Fagan, professor of economics at Stan- 
ford; Dr. C. C. Crawford from the 
University of Southern California; 
Miss Merl Clasey, director of remedial 
reading in the Minneapolis public 
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schools ; Dr. Tracey E. Strevey and Dr. 
R. H. Seashore from Northwestern 
University ; and Howard C. Ray, su- 
pervisor of physical education in the 
Palo Alto public schools. 

In charge of classes at the College 
are visiting home economics experts 
Doris Schumaker and Grace Morin 
from Cornell; Madame Hendrica van 
der Flier, specialist in handicraft and 
design, who has taught at the Univer- 


sity of Hawaii and in California; Mrs. 


Chase Going Woodhouse, director of 
the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, New London, Connecticut ; 
George S. Eby of the College of the 
Pacific; O. D. Adams, Oregon State 
Director of Vocational Education ; and 
Dr. Bruce White from the University 
of Hawaii. 

Portland Extension Center visiting 
professors include Dr. E. G. Spaulding 
from Princeton University; Dr. L. L. 
Bernard, professor of sociology at 
Washington University; Kenneth 
Beadle, director of Education Division, 
National Conservation Bureau, New 
York City; Prof. Edward M. Hulme 
and Dr. Philip W. Buck from Stan- 
ford; Dr. H. G. Merriam from Mon- 
tana State University; Kenneth R. 
Umfleet, professor of music education 
at Knox College; Dr. G. Howell Har- 
ris, botanist from the University of 
British Columbia; and Dr. James F. 
Bender, of Queens College, College of 
the City of New York. 

June 12 is opening date for the six- 
week summer sessions at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, and for the 
Institute of Marine Biology, Coos Bay, 
while classes open on June 19 at Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, and the 
Portland Extension Center. Second 
sessions follow at the University from 
July 24 to August 18, and at the Col- 
lege from July 31 to September 1. 
Nine term-hours credit may be earned 
at each of the first sessions, six at the 





Combine Study and Vacation. 





Spend Six Weeks of Summer 
IN PORTLAND 


Oregon's largest city: close to Mt. Hood Tim- 
berline Lodge, Bonneville Dam, Columbia 


River Gorge. 
IN EUGENE 


Tree-shadowed streets, the famous University 
Mill-Race, close to Joaquin Miller’s Boyhood 
Home. Just eastward, the changing beauty of 
the Cascade Mountains. 


IN CORVALLIS 


In the heart of the Willamette Valley, air- 
conditioned by cool sea breezes. Convenient to 
Oregon beaches and the evergreen slopes of 
the Coast Range. 


The Oregon Summer Sessions 
of the 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE 
June 12-July 21, and July 24-August 18 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS 
June 19—July 28, and July 31-September | 


PORTLAND EXTENSION CENTER 
June 19-—July 28 
and the 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY ON 
COOS BAY 
June 12-July 21 
7 Summer Sessions - « 222 Instructors 
678 Courses 220 Graduate Courses 


For information and bulletins write 


ALFRED POWERS, Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
814 Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon 
Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 





Eugene post session and nine at the 
Corvallis second session. 

Offering work in all major depart- 
ments, the University first session also 
schedules seventy-eight graduate 
courses in the Schools of Art, Arts and 
Letters, Education, Social Science, Mu- 
sic, and Physical Education. In the post 
session, thirty-five courses carry gradu- 
ate credit. At the College, graduate 
courses for the first session comprise 95 
of the 203 given and are in science, 
education, home economics, industrial 
education, and secretarial science. 
Thirty-five graduate courses are sched- 
uled for the second session. Carrying 
resident credit either at the College or 
at the University, the Portland Center 
offers forty graduate courses in art, 
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arts and letters, education, social sci- 
ence, music, and physical education. 

The Institute of Marine Biology 
near Coos Bay, a combination of school 
and beach camp, offers both graduate 
and undergraduate work in marine bi- 
ology, field zodlogy, and geology, and 
features courses which include: Biol- 
ogy of Fishes, Embryology of Marine 
Invertebrates, Systematic Botany of 
the Coos Bay Region, and Morphology 
of Marine Algae. 

Of particular interest to out-of-state 
students are the following courses : 

At the University: Economic Prob- 
lems of the Pacific, Introduction to 
Geology of Oregon, Oregon His- 
tory, Oregon School Law and Oregon 
System of Education, Anatomy and 
Physiology of Exercise, and Contem- 
porary Problems Involving Social In- 
stitutions. Audio-Visual Aids in Edu- 
cation, conducted by Dr. Lester F. 
Beck, is a new course designed to give 
teachers a sound conception of visual 
learning, the materials available, and 
practical methods for utilizing the ma- 
terial. 

At the College: General Botany, 
Plant Identification, Construction and 
Use of Visual Aids, Cafeteria Man- 
agement, and, in Industrial Arts, 
Leather Craft, Boat Building, Fiber 
Furniture Weaving, Brass and Alloy 
Foundry, and the new courses in Tests 
and Measurements in Industrial Sub- 
jects. Work in Photography given this 
year deals with negative making, de- 
veloping, and printing, toning, enlarg- 
ing, and lantern slides. 

At the Portland Session: Advanced 
Systematic Botany: Flowering Plants 
of the Pacific Northwest, Wildlife Con- 
servation, Mammals and Fish and Bird 
Study ; Advanced Regional Geography : 
Geography of the Polar Regions; 
Workshop in the Novel ; and, in educa- 
tion, lectures and clinics in remedial 
reading, corrective speech, and correc- 
tive physical education. A new course 
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for those carrying out programs of 
safety education will be conducted by 
Kenneth Beadle, director of the educa- 
tion division, National Conservation 
Bureau, in New York City, and Hugh 
E. Rosson, Oregon state director of 
traffic safety. 





Colorado Summer Quarter 


HE dates of the Summer Quarter 

of the University of Colorado for 
1939 are as follows: First term, June 
19 to July 21; second term, July 24 to 
August 25. 

The main campus of the University 
of Colorado is at Boulder, thirty-two 
miles north of Denver. The location is 
at the edge of the foothills at the en- 
trance to Boulder Canyon. The famous 
Arapaho Glacier is thirty miles to the 
west. 

The Summer Quarter of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado will feature courses in 
arts and sciences, education, music, 
journalism, business, and law. The 
School of Medicine in Denver and Sci- 
ence Lodge at University Camp will 
also be in operation. A curriculum 
laboratory, conferences in various fields 
of education and the social sciences, 
and special courses for educational ad- 
ministrators will be featured, with em- 
phasis on graduate work leading to the 
degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, Master of Education, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

During the first term a special sym- 
posium on Latin-American Affairs will 
be held. Both past and recent develop- 
ments in Latin America will be pre- 
sented. Other conferences scheduled 
for the summer include those on the 
following subjects: Current Develop- 
ments in the Far East ; British Empire 
Problems ; Central European Affairs ; 
Marriage and the Family; Problems of 
Learning. 

For further information, address: 
dean of the Summer Quarter, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


/ 
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